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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


A SUPREME TEST OF THE TRUST LAW 


the opinion of many editorial observers it is not only the 

Standard Oil Trust, but also, incidentally, the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law, which is now on trial for its life before four judges in 
the United States Circuit Court in St. Louis. Even Mr. Frank 
B. Kellogg, the chief prosecutor in the case, seems to share this 
view when he avers that the Sherman Law has no meaning at all 
if it was not intended to prevent just such a combination as the 
Standard. “The fate of the Antitrust Law hangs in the balance,” 
says the Newark /Vews, and the 


—that is, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and its sub- 
sidiary companies—as a combination in restraint of trade within 
the meaning of the Sherman Law. The people’s brief—for the 
suit is brought in the name of the People of the United States— 
fills 200 printed pages, and the printed evidence in the case, says 
a St. Louis dispatch to the Boston 7vanscript, “is more volumi- 
nous by several volumes than a set of the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
In the same dispatch we read : 


“Seldom, if ever, has such a mass of evidence been compiled in 
asinglecase. The record, including the exhibits, already exceeds 
7,000,000 words, all taken by one 





Baltimore American remarks 
that the outcome of this contest 
between the forces of combina- 
tion as represented by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and the forces 
of competition as championed by 
the United States Government 
will be gigantic and far-reaching 
in its industrial effects. “As this 
case results,” says the Boston 
Advertiser—referring of course 
to the final result as it will be de- 
termined when the case reaches 
the Supreme Court—*“so may be 
colored the whole structure of 
American government hereafter.” 
“Monopoly in the great form of 
its foremost, oldest, and wiliest 





stenographer, Robert S. Taylor, 
of St. Paul. . . . So large is the 
record that even a perusal of its 
digest by the court is impossible 
and much. will depend on the 
summaries presented by the at- 
torneys of the respective sides.” 


One of the evidences of mo- 
nopoly set forth in the brief is the 
Standard’s enormous earnings— 
amounting in twenty-three years 
to $1,000,000,000 on an original 
investment of about $69,000,000. 
That document goes on to say: 


“The testimony is valuable as 
showing the intention of the 
Standard Oil Company to monop- 
olize the commerce in oil through 
the United States. In many dis- 








champion is on its defense against 
the Republic which means equal 
opportunities to all—or else means 
nothing,” announces the New 
York World. The importance of 
the case from another viewpoint was emphasized by Moritz Rosen- 
thal, of the counsel for Standard Oil, who is quoted as saying: 
“Tf the Government succeeds in procuring an order restraining the 
subordinate corporations from paying dividends to the Standard it 
will hold in its hands an instrument with which it can at will de- 
stroy the integrity of every big enterprise in the United States,” 
and thereby “demoralize capital almost to a state of anarchy.” 
This momentous suit, which came to a hearing only last week, 
was entered as long ago as November, 1906, since when an investi- 
gation has been carried on and evidence collected under the direc- 
tion of Commissioner of Corporations Herbert Knox Smith. The 
case is thus a legacy from the Roosevelt Administration. The aim 
of the Government in these proceedings is to dissolve the Oil Trust 
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STUDYING THE BRIEF AGAINST STANDARD OIL. 
The photograph shows Frank B. Kellogg, special attorney for the United 
States, and George W. Wickersham, the new Attorney-General, consulting 
over the brief in the suit to dissolve the Standard Oil Company. 


tricts it has an absolute monopoly. 
We mean by absolute monopoly 
that in those districts it does all 
the business and has eliminated 
every competitor. Practically 
this is the case throughout the 
Rocky Mountain country and most of the Pacific Coast States. 
The percentage of independent business throughout the entire 
South is very small. Moreover, where there is competition, the 
competitors are usually strictly under the control of the Standard, 
in that they must, in order to be allowed to do business, sell oil 
at practically the price the Standard dictates, and confine them- 
selves to a small percentage of the trade.” 


The brief also denies that the Standard has lowered prices for 
the consumer : 


“It. has usually been claimed for large corporations in this country 
that they have increased business and decreased the cost to the 
consumer, but in the case of the Standard Oil Company, it has 
during ten or fifteen years actually increased the price to the re- 
tailer, and this a good deal more than the prices of other products 
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throughout the country, altho the price of its raw material and cost 
of manufacture and sale during these years has increased very 
little, if any.” 


Says Mr. Kellogg, after showing that for twenty-three years the 
Standard has earned more than 25 per cent. on its assets— 


“The subsidiary companies of the Standard have had even a 
higher rate of earnings. The Supreme Court, in the Consolidated 
Gas case, decreed 6 per cent. 
a fair profit. But the divi- 
dend of the Waters-Pierce 
Company in 1904 was 600 per 
cent., and in 1907 the Standard 
Oil of Indiana declared divi- 
dends of 1,051 per cent. 

“Witnesses have testified 
that one-half a cent a gallon 
is a good profit on oil. The 
Standard’s profits average 3.7 
cents a gallon, and the Waters- 
Pierce Company’s profit has 
run as high as 6 cents a gallon. 

“The price of refined oil 
and naphtha has been in- 
creased 49 per cent. "by the 
Standard, while the average 
increase in other commer- 
cial products has been 26.6 
per cent. 

“The Standard absolutely 
fixes the price of crude oil in 
all fields except Texas and 
California, and _ practically 
controls the price of oil and 
gasoline throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 

“In the territory it controls, 
prices are increased, to make 
it possible to decrease prices 
in competitive territory. The 
foreign subsidiaries of the 
Standard earn about 25 per 
cent., and the comparison of 
this rate with the larger profits in the home field show that the peo- 
ple of the United States pay ahigher price to enable the Standard 
to make a lower price in foreign countries.” 
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WADE H. ELLIS, 

Head of a new bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Justice which has charge of 
trust prosecutions. He promises that 
hereafter there will be “ less smoke and 
more fire’’ in the Government’s dealings 
with the trusts. 


Among other interesting statements in Mr. Kellogg’s argument 
we read that— 




















WHAT, AGAIN? 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 
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“The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey controls 85 to 97.5 
per cent. of the oil business of the United States. 

“It controls 65 companies by direct ownership, and 49 as subor- 
dinates of these, a total of 114. Its chief officers are the directors 
of the leading railroads.” 


Mr. John G. Milburn, chief counsel for the defense, states thai 
the Standard Oil Company is glad of “this chance to refute that 
vast mass of calumny and misrepresentation which has been spread 
over the United States and the world against it.” He admits that 
the Company’s annual profit is 24 per cent., but quotes Charles 
M. Schwab to show that 25 per cent. is a proper profit for a manu- 
facturer. He exhibits diagrams to show that the price of oil has 
fluctuated with the prices of other commodities, and goes on to 
argue— 


“But if we are a monopoly and control prices, as is charged, 
why this fluctuation? If Mr. Kellogg be correct, we can make the 
price what we please. When we got it so high in 1903, why did 
we not keep it there ? 

“He credits us with more power than nature with its attendant 
laws of supply and demand. Monopoly is not like a fever patient, 
responding to the subtle changes of the body, but keeps a level 
pace. 

“Oil has followed the fluctuations of business. Is 
monopoly ?” 


that 


Instead of being a menace to the independent refiners, Mr. Mil- 
burn declares that the Standard has always led the way and blazed 
the trail in the oil world, and that the independents have only to 
follow as they have always done. “Wherever,” said he, “the foot 
of civilized man has trod; wherever the hoof of the camel has 
made its imprint {upon the sands of the desert, or wherever an 
artificial light is burned, and wherever flies the flag of any nation, 
there will be found the product of Standard Oil, the product of 
America and Americans.” He argues that this greatly maligned 
corporation has been the nation’s greatest developer of not only 
local, but foreign commerce. Denying that there has been either 
fraud, coercion, or wrong in the acquisition of the properties 
bought by the Standard Oil, he says: 


“In the general economy of society it was ordained that some 
men should succeed and others fail. Some men failed in the oil- 
refining business. They could not keep pace with the improve- 
ments of the times. They came to us to sell; we bought.” 


Mr. David T. Watson, another Standard Oil counsel, who repre- 
sented the Government in the Northern Securities case, argues that 
the defendants can not be held for their conduct of years past, and 
that the only point the court can consider is whether the company 
was acting in restraint of commerce, engaging in unfair competi- 
tion, or doing any of the many other diverse things alleged on the: 
fifteenth day of November, 1906, the day the petition in the pres- 
ent case was filed. 

As to the probable result of the suit, Zhe Christian Science: 
Monitor (Boston) reminds us that when the original Standard Oil 
Trust which had its legal being in Ohio was dissolved by a decree: 
entered in an action brought by that State, the verdict merely led 
to the organization of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
an instrument by means of which the same persons continued to- 
carry on the same business. Beside the present suit, says the 
Newark ews, the so-called $29,000,000-fine case sinks into insig- 
nificance. The same paper goes on to say: 

“The latter was a suit for a comparatively trivial violation in 
particular instances. The present suit involves -the life of the 
Standard as the outcome of alleged acts which are in contraven- 
tion of basic law, and which, if proved, would make the trust an 
outlaw and put it out of business. For these reasons, therefore, 
one may understand why public interest should center on the 
Standard-Oil-suit proceedings at St. Louis. The outcome will be 
a supreme test of the Sherman Antitrust Law as applied to its most 
notorious alleged offender. It is only proper to add that if the 
Standard should lose the suit no great catastrophe is apparently 
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threatened. The Northern Securities case was lost by merged 
companies, whereupon they went on doing business as of old, as 
separate companies, but under the same ownership as that com- 
plained of in the merged form. Not a peep has been heard since 
from the Northwest or elsewhere concerning Hill-Morgan road 
combination in restraint of trade or of discrimination or of sup- 
pression of competition, The same people are running the same 
roads in precisely the same way, except as to bookkeeping, in 
which they would have been managed had the merger not been 
broken up. 3 

“May one take this as an indication of what may be looked for 
in case the Government wins its suit to dissolve the charter of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey ?” 


DO TRUSTS LOWER PRICES? 


A CCORDING to its author, Mr. Meredith N. Stiles, the ac- 
companying diagram presents the case of “the trusts versus 
competition” in the question of commodity prices, and calls for a 
verdict in favor of the trusts. Its aim is to present graphically a 
percentage comparison, for the ten-year period from 1898 to 1907 
inclusive, between the prices of a group of commodities controlled 
by the “trusts ” and another group in the production and marketing 
of which there is a large element of competition. The chart is 
based on statistics of wholesale prices contained in the Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Labor for March, 1908. From the 258 commodities 
listed in the Bulletin Mr. Stiles selects 24 for each of his groups, 
and finds for the trust group an average price increase of about 34 
per cent. as against an average increase of 36 per cent. for the other 
group. In the explanatory text, which is published, together with 
the diagram, in Zhe World’s Work for April, he goes on to say: 
“It will be observed that the percentage of increase in the aver- 
age prices of the 24 ‘trust’ commodities is somewhat less than that 


of the 24 ‘non-trust’ commodities. Moreover, it will be seen that 
the average of the ‘trust ’ commodities is considerably lower than 
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the average of ‘258 commodities.’ These 258 commodities, it 
should be explained, are the total number used in the compilations 
of the Bureau of Labor, and are considered the most important and 
representative articles. Thus their average price from year to 
year gives us a fairly accurate idea of general economic conditions, 
and, consequently, it, appears here that the economic burden of 
the general rise can not be saddled upon the ‘trusts.’ Taking the 
‘trust’ commodities individually, the burden of some is heavy, as 
in the case of cottonseed oil, steel, copper, and glucose; but, on 
the other hand, there are a larger number, 13 in all, which did not 
rise as much as the ‘258’—and two, sugar and matches, which even 
decreased... ... 

“It should be noted that this article deals in results and not 
causes. A host of reasons might be advanced to justify the rise in 
each individual commodity by those disposed to defend it. For 
instance, the price of.some of the trust-manufactured commodities 
is more or less dependent on the price of a raw non-trust commod- 
ity. It is merely the resultant facts that are shown....... 

“ Aside from the comparison of the prices of the ‘trust-made’ and 
*non-trust-made’ articles the diagram shows the rapid rise in the 
average price of the 258 commodities chosen by the Bureau of 
Labor as the best indicators of the general economic condition of 
the country. That rise was 4o per cent.” 


AUTOMOBILE MANSLAUGHTER 


bas startling discovery that one hundred and one persons have 

been killed by automobiles in the streets of New York City 
within the last fifteen months seems to have brought to a climax 
the growing feeling against the speed mania in the metropolis. 
The newspapers announce the incorporation of the National High- 
way Protective Association, to help the police bring lawbreaking 
automobilists to justice, editors are writing column editorials on 
the subject, and automobile owners and manufacturers are excitedly 
airing their views on the matter in the correspondence columns. 
Even the chauffeurs themselves have been heard from, the 
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Line stops at 1906. Computation made from a Standard Oil exhibit in U.S.Government suit to dissolve that company, 








By courtesy of “¢The World’s Work.’? 
A TEN-YEAR COMPARISON IN THE RISE IN PRICES OF 


“TRUST-MADE” AND “ NON-TRUST-MADE” PRODUCTS. 


The comparison begins with the price of the commodities in 1898. The figures on either side show the percentage of increase or decrease between 1898 and 1907. 
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Professional Chauffeurs’ Club of America having gone so far as to 
engage counsel to help in the prosecution of reckless automobile 
operators and the deadly “taught-by-mail ” chauffeurs. One under- 
taker, hailing from Boston, is also reported to have registered his 
views on the subject by refusing to sign a petition to restrict the 
speed of automobiles on the ground that the “restriction would 
injure my business.” 

The most significant step taken so far by the New-York authori- 
ties, and the one which has brought forth the most comment from 
the press, was taken by Judge Swann in his charge to his grand 
juries which are to try several automobile accident cases. He 
characterized the killing of citizens by automobiles as a “new 
method of committing old crimes,” and continued thus : 


“Men who do these acts recklessly and without regard to the 
rights of others, and who either maim or kill, are guilty of either 
manslaughter or other grades of crime, and it seems to me that it 
would be proper and fitting that if a case of that kind should come 
before you, you should give it your careful consideration, and if 
in your judgment the evidence warrants it, you should without 
hesitation indict, and do not hesitate to indict for the crime of 
manslaughter if you think that crime has been committed. This 
is just about the time, it seems to me, for the Grand Jury of this 
county to call a halt on such extreme selfishness as is evidenced 
by those possest of the speed mania.” 


Judge Swann then went on to apply the theory of agency to the 
situation, thus making the owner of a car criminally liable for the 
acts of his chauffeur. He said: 


“It is provided by Section 29 of our Penal Code that a man 
who aids and abets in the commission of a crime is equally 
guilty with a man who commits acrime. The owner of an auto- 
mobile will sometimes take, deliberately, a chauffeur who has been 
known to be reckless in his driving. The minute that the owner 
of the automobile puts such a chauffeur upon his machine in the 
public streets the law presumes that the owner knows the ordinary 
nature of the act that chauffeur is going to commit. A man is 
presumed to intend the ordinary and usual results of his own acts, 
and the owner who puts a reckless chauffeur in an automobile and 
sends him through the streets, under Section 29, could probably 
be found by you to be equally guilty with the chauffeur of the 


crime, whatever it may be, that may reasonably be expected to be 
committed by that chauffeur.” 


The New York G/ode hopes for a “somewhat drastic application 
of this instruction and advice.” “Judge Swann’s charge goes to 
the heart of the automobile question,” declares the New York 
American; andthe New York 7zmes remarks “that this is severe 
doctrine, but its application in a few cases when previous knowl- 
edge could be proved would be highly effective in restricting em- 
ployment as chauffeurs to careful and competent men.” The New 
York Sum, on the other hand, is not quite in sympathy with Judge 


Swann’s attitude toward the automobile-owner. It says: 


“It is to be feared that Judge Swann’s application of the difficult 
theory of agency to the case of the outrageous chauffeurs would 
prove weak in practise. It is easy to see how an owner whose 
chauffeur is driving him, or whose chauffeur is about a piece of 
business incidental to his job, might and ought to be held respon- 
sible. But it would be hard to show that an owner who is peace- 
fully asleep in bed could be held to account for the deeds of a 
driver who was running a couple of housemaids around Central 
Park on the sly. 

“What might be called blanket or general responsibility, incurred 
when the owner failed to make proper inquiries as to the character 
and reputation for caution of his future employee, is altogether 
too vague a thing to cut much figure in the proper approximation 
of punishment to crime. 

“The speeding nuisance wil) have to be stopt somehow. 
does not mean ‘anyhow.’” 


Mr. Winthrop E. Scarritt, former president of the Automobile 
Club of America, believes that the appalling increase in fatal acci- 
dents demands total change in the system of punishments. 


interview in the New York World he declares : 


In an 
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“ An effectual curb must be placed upon the reckless automo- 
bile driver, and it must be done at once. 

“The Automobile Club stands for three things: Good roads, 
good laws, and good behavior. These three things are arranged 
thus in order to emphasize the degrees of their importance, good 
behavior being the climax or superlative of the scale. 

“Good roads are essential to every one, whether he be an atito- 
mobile driver, ‘a farmer, or a pedestrian. Good laws, ‘properly 
enforced, are of just as much importance to the automobilist as 
they are to the public. Good behavior is the most important of 
all. And it isto insure the last that the Automobile Club is chiefly 
interested. 

“There are two classes of automobilists that must be considered, 
and I| believe one remedy will prove as effective against the one 
as against the other. They are Mr. Richman, who drives his own 
car, and Mr. Chauffeur, who drives a car for some one else. 

“A fine means nothing to Mr. Richman. Moreover, public sen- 
timent is none too strongly in favor of the present laws, which pro- 
vide for fines or imprisonment for overspeeding. It is not mere 
high speed that is dangerous, for what is high speed on one occa- 
sion is not on another. What the legislature should provide 
against is recklessness. Nine out of ten accidents are caused by 
recklessness. The law permits eight or ten miles an hour in the 
city streets, yet passing through a street crowded with playing 
children such speed is flagrant recklessness. 

“What the Automobile Club is endeavoring to do, and what I 
believe will prove to be the only solution of the exceedingly grave 
problem, is to obtain an entirely new set of automobile laws, laws 
that will lay emphasis not on speed, but on recklessness. Fora 
first offense we would provide a fine. A record of the arrest and 
conviction should be made on the back of the automobilist’s license. 
A second offense should be punished by a heavier fine and the for- 
warding of a transcript of the court proceedings to the Secretary 
of State, who would immediately suspend the driver’s license for 
a period of from six months to one year. A third offense should 
be punished bya still heavier fine and the revocation of the license 
for all time. 

“A similar law has been placed on the statute-books of New 
Jersey, and it has already begun to show its good effects.” 


The New York /ournad/, referring more specifically to the recent 
killing of two children in one week in New York City streets, says: 

“For every reason the reckless, murderous villains that man- 
age automobiles in disregard of human life should be punished 
SEVERELY AND REMORSELESSLY. 

“They jeopardize the development of a great invention, impor- 
tant to all of the people, and, what is infinitely more serious, they 
commit murders upon the public highway, arousing just and dan- 
gerous resentment in the minds of the poor, and breeding contempt 
for the law. 

“THERE IS NO EXCUSE WHATEVER FOR TOUCHING A CHILD 
WITH AN AUTOMOBILE. 

“The very man who sees a little CHILD in the road, and risks 
hitting it and killing it, would act very differently if he saw a cow 
in the road. 

“If he hit the cow IT MIGHT KILL HIM. 

“The most arrogant and drunken of automobile-drivers will slow 
down or stop dead-still when a cow appears zigzagging in a country 
road before him. 

“Let him slow down or stand still WHEN A HUMAN CHILD IS 
IN HIS PATH. 

“Children are thoughtless, they don’t realize danger, they have 
not the intelligence or the experience that would protect them. 
They must be protected against themselves, if necessary, by put: 
ting in jail FOR LIFE any man that recklessly ki))s one of them. 

“NO EXCUSE SHOULD BE ACCEPTED FOR THE KILLING OF A 
CHILD. Every driver of an automobile, when he sees a child in 
front of him, should realize that TOUCHING THAT CHILD MEANS 
TEN YEARS IN JAIL FOR HIM. : 

“Get that into the minds of drunken chauffeurs and arrogant, 
swollen money hogs, and the killing of children will cease. 

“There need be no fear of injustice. PUT THE BURDEN OF 
PROOF ON THE MAN THAT DOES THE KILLING. Make him con- 
vince the jury of twelve FATHERS that the killing was inevitable 
and not his fault. 

“If he can do that, set him free. 
TEN YEARS AT LEAST.” 


Tf he can’t, JAIL HIM FOR 
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HOW THE TARIFF LEFT THE HOUSE 


1 apr it is probable that by the time this article reaches its 
f readers the Senate Tariff Bill will be before the country and 
will have supplanted the House Tariff Bill in the attention of the 
public, the House measure will have equal weight with the other 
in the concluding conference of both branches. Moreover, the 
House Bill is the final expression of the will of its branch of Con- 
gress, while the Senate measure represents the beginning, rather 
than ‘the end, of discussion. According to a Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York 77mes, a paper not inclined to be over- 
optimistic in its contemplation of Republican tariff-making, the 

















TREED. 
—Porter in the Houston Chronicle. 


Payne Bill as it finally passed the House last week carries more 
marks of real downward revision. than it did when first reported 
from the Committee on Ways and Means, But in qualification of 
this praise the dispatch goes on to say: “It does not fulfil, how- 
ever, the pledges so often given by President Taft during his cam- 
paign for election, and included in the Republican platform, and 
if there is to be the sort of genuine revision downward repeatedly 
promised by the President, there will have to be some extraordinary 
work done in the Senate and in the conference.” The most con- 
spicuous change in the bill between its advent on the floor of the 
House and its departure to the Senate is the placing of crude 
and refined petroleum on the free list. By this change, asserts a 
Washington correspondent of the New York American, Standard 
Oil suffers one of the worst setbacks of its career. Says a New 
York Herald correspondent at the capital : 

“The pressure from the West was so strong against the Standard 


Oil Company that the House leaders, after the defeat of Speaker 
Cannon in his efforts to have the duty placed at 25 per cent. a7 
valorem, decided to make oil absolutely free. As the matter stood 
when the bill was before the House to-day a duty of 1 per cent. on 
petroleum and petroleum products was provided for, but there 
was also provided a duty of zo per cent. under the clause which 
puts into effect the maximum tariff after a period of sixty days. 

“On motion of Mr. Payne, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, crude and refined oil were put on the free list and ex- 
empted from the 20-per-cent. duty in case any other country im- 
posed a duty on American oi]. Thus the United States is thrown 
open to the oil of the world, and unless the Senate changes the 
bill there will be a final test as to whether the Standard Oil Com- 
pany can stand foreign competition.” 

The other most noteworthy changes made by Congress, stated 


briefly, are as follows: 


Tea was returned to the free list, and the proposed countetvail- 
ing duty on coffee was dropt. 

The countervailing duty clause on lumber was stricken out, but 
a strong effort to place lumber on the free list was unsuccessful. 

The so-called “joker” in 
the cotton-cloth schedule, 
which it was claimed would 
increase the duty of the Ding- 
ley Law several hundred per 
cent., was corrected, the meth- 
od of counting the threads in 
the cloth being made the same 
as in the present law. 

The clause providing lim- 
ited free trade with the Philip- 
pines was further restricted, 
rice being removed from the 
free list. 

The duties on barley and 
barley malt, as originally in 
the bill, were increased, altho 
they are still lower than the 
Dingley rates. 





All efforts in the House to 
remove hides from the free 
list, or to reduce the rates 
on gloves and hosiery, were 
unsuccessful. President Taft, 
according to the dispatches, is 
greatly pleased over the > 
promptness of the House in Copyrighted, 1908, by Harris & Ewing, Wash., D.C. 
dealing with the Tariff Bill, 
and hopes for equal celerity 
on the part of the Senate. In the face of Speaker Cannon’s op- 
Meanwhile the press is mani- position, the motion of George W. 
festing pleased surprize over Noms (Rep) to rede the ty, on 
Senator Aldrich’s assurance The vote on this motion so imprest 
given to the President that posal ag oh 4 aman ie 
the final result is to be “in ac- 
cordance with the President’s admonition that the burden of taxa- 
tion must not fall on the poor, that the consumer must receive ample 
consideration, and luxuries must bear the brunt of any increases.” 














HE STARTED THE MOVEMENT IN 
THE HOUSE WHICH PUT OIL ON THE 
FREE LIST. 


To quote further from the account of this interview between 











From “‘ Puck.” Copyrighted, 1909: By permission, 














TRIMMING THE PAMPERED DARLING. 
Mr. TaFt—Stop kicking! I might cut your head off! 
~-Keppler in Puck. 
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President Taft and the chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee as reported in the New York 77i6une ; 


“The President was informed by Senator Aldrich that there 
would be no occasion for his vetoing the Tariff Bill when the Sen- 


ate got through ~with it, as the Senate substitute provided for re- 
ductions from the Dingley Bill on every item which could be re- 


garded as a necessity, so rearranged the classification that necess}- 


ties and luxuries could easily be distinguished, and at the same 











HE CAN’T SEE WHERE HE’S GOING, BUT HE’S ON HIS WAY. 


—Reynolds in the Tacoma Ledger. 


time provided for sufficient revenue {to meet the expenses of the 
Government without the inclusion of any specia) jorm of taxation.” 
{n the same dispatch we read: 
“It is appreciated, of course, that there is a material difference 
between the completion of a tariff bill by the Finance Committee 
and its final adoption by both Houses of Congress, but Mr. Aldrich 


is convinced that the bill will so far command the support of the 


Repubdicans in the Senate that it will not be difficult to obtain a 


majority for every schedule.” 





DEFEAT FOR TWO HUGHES BILLS. 


r { HE tremendous roar of cheers for Governor Hughes that re- 


sounded along the line of the inauguration parade in Wash- 
ington last month is said to have caused the New York politicians 
to exchange )ooks of surprize and alarm at this revelation of his 
hold on the admiration of the people of the country at large. Last 
week these admirers heard from Albany that the Assembly had 
killed the Governor’s two pet measures of the session—one pro- 
viding for divect nominations which was lost by a vote of 112 to 
28, and the other placing the telegraph and telephone companies 
under the jurisdiction of the Public Service Commissions, lost 
by 99 to 36. This action is expected by the editorial experts to 
arouse the Governor to another summer of appeal to the people, 
like the one last year that brought victory for his measures against 
race-lrack gambling, and relegated a number of his opponents to 
private life. When shown the news of the Assembly’s action he 
remarked: “Some may think this question is past, The matter 


is only just begun.” He says of the measure for direct nominations : 


“) know of no better way of ensuring the people against ex- 
ploitation from corrupt political methods than by making political 
managers account directly to the voters of their party, and giving 


bd . . . 
to the voters the right of fina) decision by direct vote upon the 
candidates that are presented. 


“This is a fundamental question. A}} schemes of government 
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and all legislative measures of reform finally depend for their 
efficacy upon the public officer. And our aim should be so to im- 


prove the method of his selection as to secure the maximum 
weight of public opinion in the choice and to fortify him in manly 


independence as a representative of the community when chosen,” 

Despite this strong statement of the case, however, it must he 
said that the Governor's measure was a disappointment to many 
of his friends and permitted so much of “boss ” control to remain 
that some doubt if the Governor himself could get a renomination 
under it against the will of the party leaders. 
Times {\nd.): 

“It may be humiliating for the Governor to admit that he has 


misjudged his own powers, misread the people’s will, But that 
is the best thing he can do. His wisest course is to commit the 
bill to its grave and dismiss it from his mind.” 


Says the New York 


The Governor has exprest his willingness to recast the bill if 


necessary, however, and it is expected to reappear at the next 


session. The legislators themselves made a “complete argument 


for direct nominations,” remarks the New York Evening Mail 
(Rep.), when they voted down the Hughes bills, especially the one 
for regulating the telegraph and telephone companies, The New 


York 7/7¢ss (Rep.) forecasts the summer campaign thus: 


“We have such conhdence in the ski) and courage of My. 
Hughes that if only a bare majority of the people, instead of 
about nine-tenths of them, were in favor of direct nominations, 
we believe he would be equa) to enforcing their will upon a boss- 
made Legislature. When the Governor goes into action—he has 


only been reconnoitering so far—the frightened legislators wil! not 
dare to defy the powerful public sentiment that will be aroused 


by Mr. Hughes's appea) to the voters. They will be faced with a 
choice between submission to the general demand of the State, 
which is insistent in every Assembly District, without one ex- 
ception, and surrender to the bosses and special interests at the 
cost of going to the political shambles the next time they appear 
before the people.” 


The Albany correspondent of the New York Zriéune (Rep,) 


sketches the position of the Governor's foes as follows: 


“There is an attitude of cocksureness on the part of the anti- 
Hughes leaders which is born of a genuine belief that Governor 
Hughes has lost his hold on the general public, They think no- 
body cares whether there is a new charter for New York City: 
whether the telephone and telegraph companies are placed under 


Public Service Commission supervision ; whether primary reforms 

are accomplished ; whether the State which created them gives 
proper )egis)ative support and assistance to the Public Service 
commissions, or how all these projects are tossed aside. 

“The Governor’s adversaries look on almost pityingly, while 
Governor Hughes continues his preparations for a campaign 
lasting all summer and including visits to the county fairs to dis- 
cuss with the people direct the administration of their affairs. 
They have decreed that New York City shall have no new charter 
this year. They have determined that there shall he no super: 
vision of telephone and telegraph companies this year save over 
theit dead bodies ; they have apparently decided that the pending 
amendments to the Public Service commissions and railroad laws 
designed to give to the commissions much needed authority to 
enable them to cope adequately with the transter situation ani 
other pressing evils are not needed. They disregard or fail to 
comprehend Governor Hughes's arguments that such action on 
their part proves the failure of the convention system to nominate 
public officials responsive to public sentiment. But, most of all, 
after two years’ somewhat painful experience with him, they show 
daily that they fail to understand Governor Hughes himself, his 
views, and his motives. ,; 

“There will be no more sub-surface opposition to the Governor 
or quiet manipulation to defeat hisrecommendations, His enemies 
threw off all restraint yesterday, and from now on until adjourn- 
ment will take delight in defeating the so-called Hughes legisla- 
tion as roughly as possible. Supporters of the Governor secretly 
are rather well pleased with the turn affairs have taken. 

“<Tet them stew in their own grease awhile,’ remarked one of 
the Governor’s adherents. ‘The Governor will furnish the fire, 


and the voters will supplement it,’ ” 
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OUTLAWING DRINK IN MICHIGAN 


ae UR interests are satisfied with the resu)t,” said Mr. Harry 

Rickel, leader of the liquor forces, the morning after last 
week’s elections in Michigan, by which 19 of the 84 counties were 
added to the dry territory and 600 saloons and 10 breweries were 
put out of business. As the Prohibitionists are also pleased, this 
sees to make it unanimous, Mr, Rickel’s satisfaction, however, 
is du:e to the fact that seven counties voted to stay wet and one 
that had tried prohibition for a year went back to its cups. “Two 
years from to-day we’)] regain most of the territory we lost yester- 
day—there isn’t a doubt of that,” he says confidently. His confi- 
dence, however, does not seem contagious. Ten counties went 
dry last spring, and Mr. Morrow, the antisaloon leader, says the 


campaign is already on for more victories next spring. This raises 
the interesting question whether Michigan would declare for State- 
wide prohibition if it were put to a vote. The Detroit Journal 
says on this point: 


“Yesterday’s results throw some light on what might happen if 


the people of Michigan were called upon to vote on the question 
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HE DIDN’T TUMBLE UNTIL A BRICK HOUSE FELL ON HIM. 
—Leipziger in the Detroit Wews. 


of State-wide prohibition. With zocounties giving a total] majority 
Of Over 16,000 for abolition and 8 counties giving a majority of 
over 7,000 for the saloon, it Jooks as if the State would declare for 
prohibition, The fact has to be taken into account, however, that 
at yesterday’s election none of the great cities of the State, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Bay City, and other manufacturing cen- 
ters, had a chance to express their opinion on the subject, and it 
is there that the ‘wet’ vote would be strongest. The hostile vote 
rolled up in these big cities might neutralize the majorities of a 
score of agricultura] counties. Still, if the country districts were 
to declare for prohibition as emphatically as they did yesterday, 


the rural vote would probably swamp that of the cities.” 
The liquor interests should learn from this election, remarks the 


Detroit Vews, “the fact that public sentiment is like a buzz-saw, 
and any interest that monkeys with it is bound to pay severe penal- 


ties.” Moreover: 


“Public indignation is so slow in rising to the stage of action 
that many make the mistake of supposing that it may be ignored, 
Wut once created, public prejudice becomes strong and is not easily 
removed. 

“Michigan as a State has been inclined to be very liberal toward 


the saloon interest, but indulgence has been abused. The powers 
which have attempted to control local and State legislation and to 


Override the statutes that exist find themselves pulled wp with a 
sudden curb. It rests largely with the saloons and breweries 
Whether this wave of discipline is to sweep over more counties or 
stop where it is. Jf the Jaw is abused locally, and if legislation at 
Lansing indicates that the saloon is better represented than the 
people, the next election will witness a further elimination of the 
saloon. The motive behind theaction is both moral and political, 


and the natura) deduction from the test vote in twenty-seven coun- 


ties is that the interest which opposes decent control and foolishly 
tries to usurp the powers of government may well beware. 
“Jndications at Lansing show that there js little prospect that 
prohibition will become a State issue in the near future. The 
Antisaloon League feels that it is doing very well through the 
loca)-option law. The 
leaders are too discreet 
to risk a State issue for WhITe ~DRY 
é -NEW DRY 
fear they might, through BLACK~ WET 
the vote in the Sarger 
cities, lose some of the 
ground they have gained 
by piecemeal methods. 
The liquor interest, on 
the other hand, dares 
not take the risk of put- 
Ying prohibition to the 
test. Its leaders re-- 
member very well the 
campaign on that issue 
twenty years ago, which 
gave them a close shave 
and a bad scare. They 
realize that in the inter- 
vening years the saloon 
has not gained in favor 
with the people.” 











THE BATTLE OF “WETS” AND" pRys” 


IN MICHIGAN. 


The leading opponent The white counties are those which were 
of the prohibition dry before the recent election, while those 
' . : ked with a star have just voted dry. The 
movement is the Louis- 77" : 
ein Diack counties are wet, 


vile Courier-Journal. 

It claims that “prohibition does not prohibit,” and only cuts off 
an important source of revenue without improving the morals of 
the community, It notes that the North Carolina prohibition 


law closed the schools of Raleigh for several weeks until money 


could be borrowed on an increased tax levy to run them, and goes 
on to quote the Richmond Times-Dispatch thus: 


“Mobile had financial troubles with her schools when Alabama 
passed under State-wide prohibition. Wilmington had a narrow 
escape from discontinuing education foraseason. City and county 
tax rates are being raised all through North Caro)ina, and we read 
that ‘many citizens complain bitterly that they are being taxed 


more heavi)y than they can bear.’ But, of course, prohibition 


always destroys sources of revenue, and the ensuing deficits must 


be recouped somehow,” 











THE REAL ISSUE. 


The lig oil octopus wants to drive the People’s Government out 
of the Nationa) and State Capitols through the Antisaloon League. 
(This is a sample of the campaign ammunition distributed in Michi- 


gan by the saloon interests before the recent elections.) 
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ENGLAND'S NAVAL UPROAR 


F all the world’s battle-ships outside the Dreaduvought class 
had been wiped out of existence, the naval panic might be 
imagined. Great Britain and Japan are the only two nations that 
would have any afloat. Yet such is the superiority of this type 
that some such situation actually exists to-day, for the older ships 
are ignored as if they did not exist. The cruise of our Navy 
around the world was a parade of obsolescent war-craft. England 
has two battle-ships and'three heavy cruisers of the Dreadnought 
class completed, but Germany has enough under way and on paper 
to overtake England within three years. The British seem to 
regard this German program as a crime, to judge from some of 
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THE NIGHTMARE OF JOHN BULL. CAN HE THROW IT OFF? 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


their papers, and one British journal quoted below actually sug- 
gests the idea of attacking Germany now, with or without provo- 
cation, while England is still superior on the water. Hitherto the 
British have made it their policy to keep their Navy equal in 
strength to those of any other two Powers. Now they see them- 
selves being rivaled by a single Power, and that the very one 
they most dread and dislike. This effort of another Power to 
equal them is treated almost as an affront. 

From the recent comments in the English press and the debates 
in Parliament we gather that the central point in England’s pre- 
vailing tornado of alarm is the fact divulged by Mr. Asquith that 
“Germany can, if she will, build by 1912 as many Dreadnoughts 
as wecan.” “It is not certain that she will build as many,” it is 
admitted, “but her new capacity to do so has produced the present 
crisis of amazement.” It is agreed on all sides that “by an un- 
precedented fact in English naval history another nation threatens 
to equal and excel England’s naval strength,” and Mr. Stead 
accordingly proclaims that immediate action is necessary. He 
deprecates “further palaver” as “matters of life and death ought 
not to be left open for discussion.” 

The serious threat of Germany’s preponderance as a sea power 
is intensified by the news that, backed by Austria, she has massed 
her troops on her eastern frontier and threatened to invade the 
kingdom of the Czar if any attempt is made by the Government at 
St. Petersburg to interfere in the Balkan question. She thus 
claims to be sole arbiter in Eastern European affairs, and has in- 
duced Austria to lay down three ‘Dreadnoughts. This, says the 
Berlin correspondent of the London Standard, is considered to be 
a step compelling England to lay down more than eight Dread- 
noughts at once. 

In many quarters a feeling of bitter indignation is being roused 
against Germany for having presumably stolen a march on the 
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British Government by building ships of war secretly. But Mr. 
Asquith does not take this view and stated in the House that no 
formal agreement had taken place between the two Governments 
as to their naval programs, Nevertheless the London Oéserver 
savagely exclaims that England has been hoodwinked and war is 
to be anticipated next year. To quote from an editorial in this 
journal: 


“We stand in a crisis of national peril such as for two hundred 
vears has never threatened usin peace or war. By anact of moral 
treachery, which would justify us in armed reprisals now, a foreign 
Power has doubled its naval program in secret, and has gained 
six months’ start in a conspiracy against our life. 

“Let the absolute truth of this alternative sink into the brain of 
every citizen—we must fight before 1910, while we still have a full 


margin of power in hand, or build eight Dvreadnoughts now. 
There is no third way.” 


The matter is more calmly handled by the London Daily AZaii, 
whose remarks are as follows : 


“In Britain the House of Commons met last week to hear the 
most disquieting statement with regard to the strength of its Navy 
and the progress of Germany ever laid before it. It was called 
upon to vote Navy Estimates showing an increase of only £2,800,- 
ooo. It met to consider a program of shipbuilding which provided 
only four Dreadnoughts and a sum of but £10,200,000 for new 
construction and armaments. For one day recriminations were 
hushed by the sense of danger. The voice of patriotism was 
heard. But the effort was too great to maintain, and during the 
past week faction and ignorance have reasserted themselves. The 
danger is being derided, tho on the showing of ministers Germany 
in 1912 may have seventeen Dreadnoughts to the British sixteen. 
The German number may be even greater than ministers allow. 
Three Dreadnoughts are to be laid down by Germany’s ally, Aus- 
tria. Three more, it is believed, are to be built in Germany for 
foreign Powers, If they were added to the German force—and 
there is nothing to prevent this—then Germany in 1912 might have 
a force of twenty-three of these ships, a preponderance which 
would wipe out all our advantage in ships of the Kimg Edward 
class, and which would foreshadow the loss of the command of the 
sea. But tho such is the emergency, one member of the House of 
Commons demanded a rapid reduction in British naval expendi- 
ture; a second declared that the Labor party would unswervingly 
oppose a program of eight Dreadnoughts; anda third moved to 
reduce the small pay of our naval officers and to cut down the fer- 
sonnel of the fleet by 20,000 men. 

“ The parallel throughout is poignantly close to the attitude of 
Germany and France on the eve. and outbreak of the Franco-Ger- 
man war.” 


But England’s preparations must be complete and unmistakable, 
declares the London Sfectator, for Germany is confidently antici- 
pating an outbreak of hostilities in the North Sea. 
concluding sentences of this editorial : 


To quote the 


“Germany believes that she need not wait for a paper equality 
or superiority. We hold that this fact is one which we are bound 
to take into consideration in making our calculations as to how to 
prepare against war. The more men dread an outbreak of war on 
moral and humanitarian grounds, the more necessary it is for them 
to do their best to make our preparations adequate. Only prep- 
arations so complete and on so vast a scale as to make even the 
ardent men who control German naval policy consider that the 
game is not worth the candle can prevent war in the future. That 
is our firm belief. We have still the time in which to make such 
preparations, but no time to waste in sleep or doubt.” 


The Liberal papers are inclined, however, to deride this sudden 
flare-up of excitement and a good example of this spirit in its ex- 
treme manifestation is furnished by Reynolds's Newspaper 
(London) in which we read of this “short-lived scare ” ; of the jingo 
methods of “manufacturing a warlike spirit”; and a “sordid, 
dirty game”; in which “lies are invented, and figures are cooked 
solely for the purpose of terrifying the British elector with the 
bogy of a German invasion.” 
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HENRY GEORGE AND NEW ZEALAND 
“DREADNOUGHTS” 


HERE are only a million souls comprized in the whole 
population of New Zealand. How can this smal) colony 
afford to offer England a Dreadnought, or two if necessary? In 
the first place the revenue is raised toa large extent from three 
sources not utilized in England, namely, the profits of railroads 
owned by the Government, the rental of the Government lands, 
and the taxes raised from the land and not on the improvements 
of private real estate. This last is the most remarkable feature 
in New Zealand finance, says a writer in The Daily News (Lon- 
don), and is a resource by which she is able to raise a revenue of 
$35,000,000, or $35 a head of the population. The monopoly of 
land by large owners, at present so bitterly felt in Australia, has 
been obviated, we are told, by this partial adoption of the theory 
of Henry George by the New Zealand Government. As we read 
in The Daily Mail: 


“The taxation of land values was instituted in New Zealand more 
as a social remedy than for purposes of revenue. It was designed 
to break up the great estates which land speculators were holding 
out of use, and to substitute for them small holdings in the hands 
of a prosperous and manly population. The first penny tax was 
levied in 1891 when the evil of land monopoly was at its height, and 
the whole Colony threatened with bankruptcy. In a few years 
occupied and cultivated holdings increased from 41,224 to 72,338, 
and the land in cultivation from 8,893,000 acres to 14,383,000 acres. 

“The building trade, of course, enormously benefited by making 
land available that had hitherto been held to ransom by untaxed 


speculators.” 


The advantages of exempting improvements from taxation is 
dwelt upon by Mr. Heyer, Commissioner of Taxes, in a communi- 
cation published in 1906, which contains the following remarks : 


“There can be no doubt whatever that the total exemption of 
improvements on Jand from all rates and taxes has led to a very 
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Epwarp—“I must come at it indirectly.” 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 














large increase in the outlay on improvements, which comprize 
materials and labor and the beneficial effect of this on trade, and 
the demand for labor has been great....... 

“The effect has certainly been to greatly stimulate the building 


trade, The object and tendency of this system of taxation is to 
compel land being put to its best use, so that the greatest amount 
of income may be derived from it, and rendering it unprofitable to 
hold land for prospective increment in value. lt has been the di- 
rect cause of much valuable suburban land being cut up and placed 

















THE PANIC-MONGER. 


—Daily Chronicle (London). 


in the market, and thus rendered more easily available for residen- 


tial purposes, and of the subdivision of larger estates in the coun- 
try, resulting in closer settlement.” 


Contrasting the English system with that of her dependency the 
editor adds : 


“A tax on our land values at the same rate as obtains in New 
Zealand would produce not less than £ 14,000,000, a sum that would 
make a few more Dreadnoughts a matter of little difficulty. Ac- 
cording to New Zealand experience, it would do more than that.” 


EMPTY CRADLES IN ENGLAND—An alarming suggestion 
of a steady decline inthe English birth-rate is conveyed in the 
seventieth annual report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in England and Wales. The births registered in 
1907 numbered 918,042, or 26.3 per thousand of the total popula- 
tion. These figures point to a serious fall from the record of 1876, 
which was 36.3 per thousand of the population. Speaking of the 
relation between the birth-rate and the death-rate, the Registrar- 
General observes : 


“Heavy as the fall in the birth-rate has been in this country, the 
effects in regard to the numbers of the population have been to 
some extent modified by the decline in the death-rate, but clearly 
the death-rate can not continue to decline indefinitely. The effect- 
ive addition to the population, z.¢., the annual rate of increase by 
excess of births over deaths, which was 14.56 per 1,000 living in 
the period 1876-80, had fallen to 11.27 per 1,000 in the year 1907.” 


Of the reasons of this decline in the number of births in England 
he makes the following startling admission : 


“There are sufficient grounds for stating that during the past 
thirty years approximately 14 per cent. of the decline in the birth- 
rate (based on the proportion of births to the female population 
aged 15-45 years) is due to the decrease in the proportion of mar- 
ried women in the female population of conceptive ages, and that 
over 7 per cent. is due to the decrease of illegitimacy. Withregard 
to the remaining 79 per cent. of the decrease, altho some of the re- 
duced fertility may be ascribed to changes in the age constitution 
of married women, there can be little doubt that much of it is due 
to deliberate restriction of child-bearing. The fact is also signifi- 
cant that at the last census period, 1900-2, the fertility of English 
wives was lower than that recorded in any European country except 
France.” 








SOCIALIST GAINS IN ITALY 


HE success of the Italian Socialists in capturing 40 of the 508 
seats in the new Parliament, as against 26 in the last one, 
calls for an explanation. This is to be found, according to the 
French papers, in the well-known policy of the Italian Premier, 
Mr. Giovanni Giolitti, in 
piling on taxation and 
insisting ona strong army 
and navy for Italy. The 
Paris Jutransigeant also 
tells us that the president 
of the Council stands for 
the Triple Alliance, while 
Socialists and Republi- 
cans “are resolutely set 
against” this entangle- 
ment. The anti-German 
and anti-Austrian feeling 
which is developing in 
Italy, and which has done 
so much to decide the re- 
cent elections, is proved, 
says the /xtransigeant, 
by the geographical posi- 
tion of the cities which 
have returned Socialists 
and Republicans. To 
quote its words: 





“They have recaptured 
their ancient strongholds 
and have added to them. 
They have triumphed in 
Rome, Florence, Milan, 
and most of the cities of 
the North which at one 
time were Austrian — 
Mantua, Biella,_ etc. 
They have taken cities 
formerly papal in sym- 
pathy. Bologna, Forli, 
Ravenna, Imola, Genoa, 
The new movement has not 














PREMIER GIOLITTI, 


Whose policy of heavy taxation for mili- 
taristic purposes is making many Socialists 
in Italy. 


and Savona are favorable to them. 
spared either Verona or Venice.” 


The matter is seriously and dispassionately dealt with by the 
papal Osservatore Romano, which sets out to explain “the causes 
of wide-spread discontent manifested in the recent elections” by 
the return of so many Socialists. The main cause, we are told, is 
“the painful dilemma” into which the country is brought by the 
conflicting needs of the army and navy and the claims of the pro- 
letariat. The Socialists of Italy, like those of France, are mostly 
antimilitarists, and when Italy is called upon “to choose between 
two needs, one of which imperils peace and contentment at home, 
while the other compromises prestige and influence abroad,” it is 
no wonder that the proletariat vote for the Socialist who thinks 
less of a powerful foreign alliance than of the social comfort and 
In this connection the Osservatore quotes the 
communication made by an Italian deputy to his constituency in 
Northern Italy. 


elevation of Italy. 


Mr. Maggiorino Ferraris writes to his electors 
and supporters at Acqui: 


“Every increase in the expenditure on the army and navy blocks 
the indispensable efforts which ought to be made in the elevation 
of the proletariat, in the establishment of social peace, and in 
strengthening the constitutional order of therealm. Such military 
and naval expenditure is already calling out a spirit of rebellion 
in the Socialist and Radical parties and gradually consigning the 
control of the Government into the hands of men who have hither- 
to proved themselves hostile to any military or naval establish- 
The recent elections have proved that this is the dilemma, 


ment, 
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perilous yet inexorable, between the horns of which the press, the 
Parliament, and the Government must courageously choose,”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


AN ANTISUFFRAGETTE BOOMERANG 


HE recent meeting of the Woman’s Antisuffrage League in 
London was presided over by Mrs. Humphry Ward and con- 
ducted with such remarkable order and common sense that “a 
prominent politician ” quoted by the London Dazly Mews declared 
that “the ability shown by the ladies of the Antisuftrage League 
almost converted him to those very views which the League was 
organized to oppose.” The ladies of a certain social class have 
always been more or less active in some fields of political life, but 
generally these have preferred to watch the battle like Homeric 
goddesses from Olympian heights. But the London 77mes seems 
to think that these aristocratic members of the “ Upper Ten” have 
it in their power to decide their own fates and that of their less 
happily situated sisters on the franchise question. “Mrs. Humphry 
Ward,” we are told, is “a lady whose prominence no less in social 
service than in literature worthily entitles her to take precedence in 
eliciting and expressing the opinion of her sex upon this question.” 
This is rather a one-sided method of deciding the question, thinks. 
The Daily News, quoted above. Mrs. Ward and her class do not 
want to keep out of politics or to refuse the franchise, but merely 
to monopolize all political influence and maintain their share in it 
as the privilege of the aristocratic. To quote this editor’s comment 
upon the “largely attended meeting ” of Mrs. Ward’s supporters : 


“Doubtless we shall soon be told that its success is a new proof 
that women resent the suggestion that they are fit for political 
power. For our own part, we can not but admire that irony of 
circumstance which is drawing women into public life by the very 
act of recording their disapproval of the movement by which their 
enfranchisement is to be effected. 

“But the ability displayed is not hard to understand. The women 
who are at the back of the antisuffrage movement are not opposed 
to women taking part in politics. Indeed, many of them as mem- 
bers of the English upper classes and relatives of prominent poli- 
ticians are past masters of the game. Their real objection is to 
sharing the power which from their position is already theirs with 

















THE DONKEY BALKS. 
The Italian peasant can not and will not continue to carry the load. 
-—Fischietto (Turin). 


their poorer sisters. The Antisuffrage League is one of the many 
retreats where aristocratic privilege is defended, and therefore it 
meets in drawing-rooms and concert-halls.. It can. never descend 
into the streets and make use of that democratic forum, the orange- 
box at the street-corner, as do the members of the suffrage 
societies.” 

The main work of the meeting was the unanimous and enthusi- 
astic carrying of a resolution in which those present “repudiated, 
on behalf of a majority both of men and women of the country, 
the doctrine of the political equality of the sexes.” 


1909] 


A NEW FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENT 


ARIS, once the home of revolution, the worshiper of an ever 
new “Bonnet Rouge,” has more recently changed into the 
home of strikes. The strikes of France are coming to form one 
of the political sensations of our day, as they are daily, weekly, 
monthly recorded in the Continental papers. They are directed 
as much against law and order as against the monopolies of trade. 
We see one branch of industry after the other rising in avowed re- 
bellion against the Republic, the Parliament, and the existing 
Ministry. Telegraph-operators and electricians, among the most 
intelligent of the wage-earning classes, are joined by bakers, boat- 
men, and carriage-drivers. The last great strike, that of the postal, 
telegraph, and telephone employees, has resulted in a sweeping 
victory for the malcontents. The Paris journals are full of anec- 
dotes illustrating the reckless violence with which the striking 














FRENCH SOLDIERS ACTING AS POSTAL CLERKS DURING THE 
STRIKE. 


orators rail against existing institutions in France. Pataud, the 
secretary of the striking electricians, who by one word plunged 
Paris into darkness, had previously presided at a meeting of 10,000 
men in which he cried, “Down with the Parliament!” “Down 
with the Republic!” “Are we endangering the Republic ?” ex- 
claimed a discharged postal employee, “what do we care for the 
Republic?” He was answered by a cry from the crowd, “To hell 
with the two Bastilles—the Parliament and the State!” 

The Government have been powerless. How could they help 
themselves ? asks the /udépendance Belge (Brussels). Could 
anything have been done, even by a Roman dictator? This dis- 
cerning journal proceeds : 


“Do you imagine that if you had a dictator in power he could 
have compelled those 100,000 employees of the post, telegraph, 
and telephones to resume work? By what means? By bayonets ? 
We hear this said, but it is an impossible thing to do. Suppose 
that to-morrow, what some day will happen, were actually to take 
place, the railroad operatives were in their turn to go on strike. 


Could any power compel engine-drivers and firemen to resume:?. 
> 


... The strike universal seems imminent, and we see that revolu- 
tionary preparations are even now being made under the, very eyes 
of a Government which has not either the means or the-gourage to 
deliver the country from anarchy.” ; 


The Government is also blamed by the Figaro (Paris) in an 


article under the heading “ The Triumph of the Revolution.” The 
writer considers that this “triumph” and “the easy success of these 
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revolts” ought to be taken as “one of the clearest signs of the 
Government’s dangerous feebleness.” Naturally this important 
Conservative organ makes political capital out of the failure of a 
Radical Government. To 
quote the words of Mr. 
André Beaunier in this 
journal : 





“Thestrikeisover. It 
ends with the victory of 
the revolutionaries. This 
results merely from the 
imbecility of the Govern- 
ment. All the revolts 
of the last few months 
have. been successful— 
not because they were 
justifiable, but because 
our Radical Government 
is pusillanimous. But 
how could the Govern- 
ment have extricated it- 
self from the difficulty ? 
That is for them to find 
out. That the difficulty 
was greater this time 
than heretofore resulted 
from the weak complais- 
ance with which pre- 
vious strikes had been 
handled.” 


In many papers, how- 
ever, Radical as well as 
Conservative, the defeat 
of the Government is 
looked upon as of al- 
most less economic than 
of political significance. 











MR. CHAUSSE, 


The first Socialist to be elected President of 
the Municipal Council of Paris. 


The strike is a distinctly political 
weapon of defiance against authority, and is instituting a “so- 
cial revolution.” Thus the Radical (Paris), organ of the stri- 
king classes, ironically congratulates Mr. Clemenceau; and Mr. 
Jaurés’s Humanité exclaims: “Arrogance has fallen.” “The 
police and postal authorities are conquered by the strike.” Mr. 
Simyan, the chief of the postal department, is especially stigma- 
tized, and even the judicious 7Zews is driven to the suggestive 
avowal: “The strikers demanded the head of Simyan, and they 
got it. The social revolution has gained its first great battle.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 














ADVANCE PICTURE FROM AFRICA. 
U/lk (Berlin). 





SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


INSECTS’ MINDS 


HAT the mental processes of insects differ qualitatively, 
that is, are of a different kind, from those of man, is the 
belief exprest by Nathan A. Harvey, of the Normal College at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., in School Science and Mathematics (Chicago, 
April). On the other hand, the writer thinks that the mental proc- 
esses of the dog, the horse, and other mammals, are the same in 


kind as man’s, tho they differ in quantity. He says: 


“If the mental processes of a dog or a horse were to be increased 
a very great deal, we might have such mental processes as man 
himself experiences. But with insects, such increase in quantity 


would not result in intelligence that would 
correspond to human intelligence, but would 


[April 17, 


“The general structure of the body of the insect is different from 
that of man. Oxygen is carried to the tissues, not through the 
medium of the blood, but directly through air-passages. Blood 
and breathing accompany many sensations in the human body, and 
a different set of sensations must accompany the different processes 
found in the body of the insect. The life is shorter, the manner 
of living different, the methods of maintaining existence are widely 
separated. If we recognize that a large part of our feelings, and 
consequently motives to action, are determined in us by the neces- 
sity of preserving ourselves from destruction in various contin- 
gencies, we shall be able to appreciate how very different must be 
the mental life of an insect. 

“It seems as if we had shown conclusively that if insects mani- 
fest intelligence it must of necessity be a very different kind of 

intelligence from that which man possesses, 





show a totally different kind 

“The mental processes of man are condi- 
tioned by several factors. In the first place, 
they are conditioned by the brain and nerv- 
ous system. For every mental process there 
is a corresponding physiological change, 
which change always, or nearly always, 
takes the form of the transmission of a nerv- 
nous impulse through anervousarce. .. . The 
transmission of a nervous impulse through a 
ervous arc that is different in structure and 
kind from that of human beings must of ne- 
cessity be a mental process that is different in 
quality. The nervous system of an insect is 
not like the nervous system of a vertebrate. 
It is composed of a double nerve cord and 
ganglia ventrally placed, and neither by its 
structure nor by its position, which are the 
two tests that must always be applied, can it 
be shown to be homologous to the brain and 
spinal cord of man. 

“The simplest mental processes of man... 





In the sense organs, and in the central nery- 
ous system, we find structures so exceed- 
ingly different that the resulting sensations 
and mental processes derived from them 
must be qualitatively different.” 


Granted that the kind of intelligence pos- 
sest by an ant or a bee is totally different 
from that of a dog or a man, Mr. Harvey 
sees no reason to deny that the amount of 
intelligence in the insect may be very high 
indeed—perhaps higher than man’s: 


“All observers of ants, bees, and wasps 
concur in assigning to‘them a high degree of 
intelligence. If we were to see a company 
of horses or dogs performing the same kind of 
communal activities that bees do, preparing 
food of one kind for themselves and another 
kind for their young, caring for their young 
as bees do, producing wax and constructing 
from such material their comb, we should 
attribute tothem without hesitation a large 








are sensations. . . . If our sense organs were 
different, there can be no doubt that our sen- 
sations would be different, and the resulting 
complex mental processes which have sensa- 
tions for their elementary constituents would 
necessarily be different. Wecan show that 
the sense organs of insects are different from our own, and therefore 
we are justified in reasoning to the conclusion that the mental proc- 
esses of which sensations are the elementary constituents must 
be different.” 


without. 
intelligence. 


Taking up insect sense-organs one by one, the writer shows that 
the insect’s principal eyes are immovable and compound and can 


not “see” in the same way that ours do. It can discern motion 
and color, but can not define objects. As for hearing, the most 
intelligent insects—ants, bees, and wasps—have none. Even those 
that have so-called “ears” probably are unable to hear at all as we 
do. As for taste and smell, these are hardly identical in insects 
with the homologous human senses. Feeling, which in man is 
located in the skin, is exercised in the insect through touch-hairs, 
its body being covered outwardly with a hard coating. But be- 
sides these doubtful homologs of human senses, insects possess 
other senses of great acuteness, of which we are wholly deprived. 
Says the writer: 


“Experiments have shown that a cecropia moth can perceive the 
presence of a female at the distance of a mile or a mile and a half, 
under conditions where a man would be unable to perceive its 
presence at a distance of more than six inches. Shall we call this 
sense a new sense, or a heightened appreciation of the old? Such 
senses as are exemplified by the cecropia moth, and others that are 
shown to exist in bees, ants, and wasps seem to be located in the 
antenne. But the antenne are organs of which no homolog exists 
in the human body. Hence we are the more completely justified 
in asserting that the antennal senses, how many soever they may 
be, are such as produce no sensations in the human being. 


PROFESSOR NATHAN A. HARVEY. 


While insects lack some of the senses possest 
by man, he says they have others that we are 
Their instinct he classes with our 


amount of intelligence. So when we observe 
a mud-wasp building its cell, provisioning it 
with spiders that are not dead, but paralyzed 
by stinging in the ventral ganglia, when we 
see such complicated activities of this kind 
adapted so perfectly to a determinate end, we 
can not escape the conviction that a high degree of intelligence is 
necessarily attributable to an insect that is capable of performing 
them. Whoever carefully studies any single individual of this 
group in all its varied activities throughout a period of days or 
weeks, can not fail to come to such a conclusion.” 


Those who deny the writer’s proposition fall back, he says, on 
the assertion that these activities are merely the result of instinct 
—that is, of inherited racial mental processes, not those of the in- 
dividual. He acknowledges this, but denies that instinct is to be 
left out of consideration in reckoning intelligence. As he puts it: 


“Man exhibits many instincts, but none of them is comparable 
in complexity nor fixedness to those of insects. But we do know 
that the more nearly perfect any activity becomes in us, the more 
nearly it approximates the character of an instinctive action. All 
of our activities that originate as conscious, voluntary, willed acts, 
by practise come to assume the form closely allied to that of in- 
stincts. We say that we instinctively raise our hand to ward off a 
blow. We may be unconscious of the process by which the act is 
started, but we are never unconscious of the result that is to come 
from the action. What we do perceive is the result of the action 
before the action occurs, and this is the motive to the act. 

“We may illustrate the action of a mental instinct by a reference 
again to the necessary, self-evident truths. These mental processes 
most nearly approximate an instinct. Were we asked how we 
know that the whole is equal to the sum of all its parts, we im- 
mediately reply, ‘How else could it be?’ So it is easy for us to 
conceive that if a mud-wasp were to reply to the question how she 
knows just where to sting the spider and why she does that before 
putting it into the cell, she would say, ‘How else could it be done ?’ 
The point is that our knowledge of th- fact that the whole is equal 
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to the sum of all of its parts, which we know as soon as it is neces- 
sary for us to know it, is not an indication of a lack of intelligence, 
but an evidence of intelligence. A person who did not know it in- 
stinctively would be the one lacking in intelligence. So the activi- 
ties that are called instinctive in insects are indications of a high 
degree of intelligence, and not of a lack of it.” 


TROUBLES DUE TO MOUTH-BREATHING 


A ONCE-CELEBRATED pamphlet with the title “Shut Your 
Mouth!” set forth to our grandfathers the advantages of 
breathing through the nose and the injuries that might result from 
mouth-breathing. The latter, however, was treated merely asa 
pernicious habit that might be overcome, 


would be irritating to the delicate lining of the lungs. In the case 
of the mouth-breather, the protective influence of this warming, 
moistening, and purifying process is lost. There is also a nasal 
secretion which helps to destroy the bacteria which enter with the 
air. The sense of smell, located in the nostrils, should also warn 
against the presence of poison-laden air just as the sense of taste 
warns us against undesirable food.” 


Mouth-breathing, Dr. Case tells us, is generally the result of 
obstruction of the nasal cavities, either by foreign bodies, by en- 
larged tonsils, by growths such as adenoids or nasal polypi, or by 
deformity of the nasal bones. Says Dr. Case: 


“Mouth-breathers waken in the morning with open, dry mouth, 
foul-smelling breath, persistent hoarseness, sometimes headaches 





whereas it is now generally recognized as the 
result of abnormal conditions, generally nasal 
obstruction. In Good Health (Battle Creek, 
April) Dr. J. T. Case states the conditions and 
results very clearly. He says: 


“Normally one should breathe, not through 
the mouth but through the nose. ... The 
nostrils, while apparently small at the external 
opening, soon widen out into a large, double 
air-chamber—a great deal larger than one would 
suppose without having studied into the matter. 
The air current, after traversing this nasal 
chamber, then makes a sharp bend into the 
naso-pharynx (the expanded upper part of the 
throat). The air then passes through the 
pharynx, past the tonsils, and into the larynx 
and windpipe, and is then distributed to the 
lungs. Into the nasal cavity project three 
scroll-like bones, called ‘turbinates,’ lined by 














a sort of erectile tissue, which is richly supplied 
with blood-vessels. These turbinates are like 
the flues of a boiler, affording a large moist 
and warm surface by which the air is exposed 


By courtesy of “ Van Norden Magazine.” 


AN “ADENOID PARTY.” 


In many large cities the school-children are periodically examined by physicians, and those suffering 


; : > y - : a : 
to heat, so that in traveling a distance of from adenoids are sent to the dispensaries for treatment or operation. This cut represents an “ adenoid 


scarcely more than two inches it is both warmed 
and moistened. Two-thirds of a pint of water is 
daily taken up from the nasal mucous membrane by the air passing 
into the lungs. The stiff hairs in the nasal openings strain out the 
coarser dust particles, while the finer dust- and germ-laden specks 
adhere to the moist walls of the nasal or pharyngeal cavities, as 
one can easily demonstrate by blowing the nose after an hour’s 
work in the dust. The warming and moistening of the air thus 
prevents the entrance into the bronchi of cold, dry, dusty air which 
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By courtesy of “ Van Norden Magazine.” 





WHERE THE ADENOIDS FORM. 


Showing how adenoids or enlarged tonsils obstruct normal breathing. Note 
the large nasal cavity, the lining of which covers an areaof over twenty square 
inches, and serves to warm, moisten, and purify the air before it passes on into 
the throat. This cut shows a large mass of adenoids hanging from the roof of 
the naso-pharyngeal cavity (the expanded upper end of the throat). 


party” awaiting operation at one of the large New-York dispensaries. Note the peculiar expression 
of the face which characterizes the mouth-breather. 


and a loss of appetite. The physical expression is characteristic 
and-indicates mental listlessness. The nose becomes pinched and 
the root of the nose (between the eyes) flattened; the lips are 
thickened and the upper lip is shortened so that the upper front 
teeth show; the inner corner of the eyes being drawn down, the 
eyelids droop, and give a long-drawn appearance to the face. The 
upper jaw becomes deformed; the palate being high and arched, 
and the two sides of the jaw being too close together, the upper 
front teeth are pushed forward. There is a pathetic vacant ex- 
pression to the face; the eyes are dull; the mouth is usually held 
more or less widely open; rounded shoulders are usually present 
and there is a generally sluggish appearance in the child’s attitude. 
On account of the nasal obstruction, the lungs are insufficiently 
expanded and the chest assumes the characteristic deformity called 
‘pigeon breast,’ the lower part of the chest and the sides being de- 
prest and the breast bone becoming unusually prominent. The 
lack of oxygen causes a fall in the number of red blood-cells from 
the normal (100 per cent.) to 70 or 60 per cent., often less; anda 
diminution of the coloring-matter of the blood by one-third, or 
even one-half. When normal breathing is restored and the lungs 
are properly ventilated by removal of the nasal obstruction, there 
is brought about a gradual improvement in the quality of the blood. 

“The voice has a wooden, muffled, or dead sound with a nasal 
twang, due to the loss of the nose asaresonating-chamber. ..... 

“The removal of adenoids has frequently cured stuttering or 
stammering. When such a result has occurred it is probable that 
the stammering was due to a reflex irritation causing spasmodic 
contraction of the muscles of the throat....... 

“ Spasmodic croup is another result of reflex irritation associated 
with adenoid growths. A spasmodic cough may be so severe that 
it may very closely resemble whooping-cough. . . . Many coughs 
attributed to the stomach, to teething, to nervousness, and other 
causes are due to the presence of adenoids. 

“Earache is a frequent accompaniment of adenoids, and deaf 
ness is often a result. A Boston physician in examining 47 cases 
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of adenoids found an impairment of hearing in 39; the deafness 


was cured in 35 by removing the growths. Severe complications, 
often resulting in incurable conditions, are almost sure to intervene 



















FERRITE PRARLITE. 


Both X 1,000. From Prof. H. C. H. Carpenter’s paper before the 


Iron and Steel Institute. 


when scarlet fever or diphtheria attacks a child afflicted with 
adenoids. 


“The presence of adenoids or enlarged tonsils constitutes.an 
open door to invasion of the body by harmful germs. In cases of 
mouth-breathing the delicate lining of the pharynx in the region 
of the adenoids and enlarged tonsils is never normal. The nasal 
secretion, which is destructive to bacteria, is absent, and thus the 


invasion of germs is facilitated. . . . Whooping-cough, measles, 


scarlet fever, pneumonia, bronchitis, and asthma more readily 


attack children with adenoid growths and enlarged tonsils. The 


germs which cause acute rheumatism may thus find entry, causing 
an attack of rheumatism followed in many cases by life-long in- 
validism, due to heart-disease, for one-third of the persons suffer- 
ing from acute rheumatism develop chronic heart-disease.” 
As mouth-breathing is almost always due to obstruction of the 
hose, the way to stop it is by removal of the cause. While the ob- 
struction persists there is Jittle value in instructions and commands 
to close the mouth and breathe through the nostrils, If there is 
merely local congestion, due to a “cold,” this may be relieved by 
local treatment. Dr, Case recommends giving the lungs plenty of 
fresh air, keeping the digestion in good order, the taking of cold 
baths daily, and the careful cleaning of mouth and teeth. If there 
are abnormal growths, they must be removed. Theclearing of the 
nasal passages, so that they can and will be used in normal breath- 


ing, Dr. Case regards as vitally important. He closes by saying: 


“ Oxygen-deprivation means deficient vitality and lowered bodily 


resistance. Every parent should realize how vitally important it 

















TYPICAL STRUCTURE OF AN- 
NEALED STEELS. 150 DIAME- 
TERS. 


STRUCTURE OF HARDENED 
HIGH-SPEED STEEL. 1,000 DIAM- 
ETERS. 


The photographic reproductions with this article, with three ex- 
ceptions, are taken by permission from Mr. C. A. Edwards’ paper on 
“The Function of Chromium and Tungsten in High-Speed Steel,’ 


in the Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, and all are used here 
by courtesy of 7ze Engineering Magazine, New York. 


is that children should use their lungs to the full capacity. When, 
by a remediable physical defect, the child’s lungs are crippled, 


the wise father or mother will lose no time in bringing the matter 
to the attention of a physician.” 
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THE “NEW STEELS 


O many different alloys of iron are now called “steel ” that it 


is almost impossible to frame a definition that will cover 
them all. The invention of these varieties is due to the minute 


chemical and microscopic studies that have been going on for 
many years. It is hardly too much to say that the skilled metal- 


lurgist may now produce a “steel” possessing almost any desired 
combination of qualities. Says O. M. Becker, in an article on 
“The Nature and Characteristics of the New Steels,” in The /n- 
gineering Magazine (New York, April): 


“Until comparatively recent times the name ‘steel’ was given by 
general consent to a combination of iron and carbon (as we now 
know), together usually with certain other substances present as 
impurities, such that when treated in a particular way the result 
was a.material of high tensile strength, homogeneity, toughness, 
and ability to resist crumbling. The distinction between steel 
and some varieties of iron has been... slight... . Before the 
development of the modern steel-making processes, it was com- 
paratively easy to decide whether a given sample was steel or iron, 
If it hardened on being guenched in water after having been heated 
to a good red, and took a ‘temper,’ it was plainly steel. But mild. 
steel, with its low content of carbon, does not take a temper any 
more than wrought iron does. With the advent of the newer steels. 


still greater difficulties are in the way of a suitable and precise 














































MARTENSITE, (PROFESSOR MARTENSITE AND CEMENTITE 
CARPENTER.) COMPLETELY SEPARATED. 


The martensite is < 150and the right-hand figure x 1,000. 


definition, and it would be hazardous to venture one here. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to take for granted that the name steel 
may properly be applied to any alloy of iron and the so-called 
hardening metals which is of sucha structure as to permit harden- 
ing or tempering in such a way as to combine a relatively high 
tensile strength, reluctance to fracture, and as said above, resist- 
ance to crumbling, 

“Since the discovery that substances other than carbon, in virtue 
of their presence, give iron the quality of becoming hard and tough 
under certain treatment, it has become necessary. to make distinc- 
tions among the various kinds of steels, and it is now customary to 
speak of them in agenera) way as carbon, Mushet or air-hardening, 
and high-speed or rapid steels, etc. Various other terms have 
been suggested but have not come into general use, tho indeed the 
term ‘alloy steel’ is commonly. used to designate al) steels other 
than those depending upon carbon chiefly for their specific quali- 
ties. The alloy steels in turn are frequently designated as vanadium 
steel, tungsten steel, and the like, according to the hardening alloy 
which predominates; and because tungsten was the first and still 
is the most common of the hardening metals. used in the alloy 
steels, they are often spoken of as tungsten steels even tho that 
element be in-particular cases of minor importance or quite absent. 
Like carbon steel, the alloy steels are used for various purposes 
to which each is especially suited. Nickel steel, for instance, 1s 
largely used for armor plates and projectiles, and chrome and 
vanadium stee) are largely used for the structural parts of machin- 
ery subjected to great strains, as in the case of certain automobile 
a ee eae 

“Ordinary carbon steel, such as has through the ages been used! 
for tools, contains small proportions of elements other than iron 


and carbon. Some of these are useful and perhaps even necessary 
to make the steel easily workable, either in forging or melting- 
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TEMPERING OF AN ALLOY WITH CARBON 0.68, CHROMIUM 3.01, TUNG- 
STEN 19.37 PER CENT. 


On the left, heated to 680degrees C.; 1,000 diameters, On the right, heated 


to 730 degrees C.; 1,000 diameters. 


This is the case of silicon and manganese. Both tend to make 
steel sound by preventing the formation of blow-holes. Silicon, 
in the quantities usually present in tool steels, has small, if any, 
effect upon the tool; tho in steels for some other purposes, where 
the proportion of silicon may be larger, it causes stiffness and 
possibly also adds to the hardness. When present in excess of, 
say, 3 OF 4 per Cent., it causes brittleness and red-shortness, Man- 
ganese acts as a sort of antidote for sulfur, phosphorus, and per- 
haps other impurities found in steel. It prevents red-shortness, 
promotes the formation of fine and uniform crystallization, 
increases fluidity when the steel is melted, and makes it easy to 
work under the hammer or in rolls. Excess of manganese, how- 
ever, makes steel cold-short (brittle when cold) and causes surface 
cracking, especially upon quenching, 

“Certain other elements, however, as phosphorus and sulfur, are 
not only useless, but distinctly harmful; and the greater the pro- 
portion of either present, the more inferior the steel. . . . Steel 
for cutting tools is usually expected to contain less than o.o2 per 


cent. of either....... 
“ Besides carbon, manganese, and silicon, self-hardening steel 
contains a considerable proportion of tungsten, chromium, 
molybdenum, vanadium, or certain other elements, generally in 
definite combinations.” 
What causes the hardening of stee) ? 


steels mentioned above “self- 


And why are some of the 


TEMPERING OF AN ALLOY WITH CARBON 0.67, CHROMIUM 6.18, TUNG- 
STEN 12.5 PER CENT. 

On the left, heated to 730 degrees C.; 150 diameters. 
to 730 degrees C.; 1,000 diameters. 


On the right, heated 


it will persist at ordinary temperatures. 
point: 


The writer says on this 


“The second or martensitic condition, that in which hardened 
carbon steel for the most part exists, is trapt with comparative 
ease. If steel be quenched in water, or any other suitable bath, 
while at any temperature above the first critical point, already 
given as about 735° C. (1,360° F.), fixation takes place quickly 
enough to prevent a reversion to what may be called the basic or 
normal state, that in which pearlite predominates. This condition 
continues practically permanent unless the steel is again heated. 
If the temperature be raised to a point above that of quenching, 
and cooling subsequently takes place slowly, the steel is ‘let down’ 
to the annealed condition, as if it had never been hardened. Much 
the same thing, in degree at any rate, takes place when a piece of 
hardened steel is heated to a temperature lower than that of 
quenching, but above, say 200° C, (aga? F.), and indeed in some 
cases it takes p)ace toa slight extent without any heating. The 
tendency is for steel to return to the ‘normal,’ pearlitic, or annealed 


condition; and as the temperature is raised higher and higher, 
more and more of the hard or semi-hard carbids are resolved into 


that Jess hard and more tough condition, which is requisite to tools 
of most kinds. This is just what takes place when tools are tem- 
pered after hardening, The ‘tempering,’ or ‘drawing’ of the 
temper, as the process is frequently called, consists merely in gradu- 

ally heating a tool made of 





hardening,” while others harden 
only after treatment, such as 
sudden cooling after heating ? 
These phenomena, the writer 
tells us, are due to changes in 
the molecular structure of the 
steel, as may be seen under the 
microscope. It is now generally 
held that steel may exist in sev- 
eral forms, or as mixtures of 


two or more of these. These 





steel of a known quality to a 


temperature shown by experi- 


ence to be most suitable for ob- 
taining the desired degree of 
hardness or toughness.” 

It is found that these trans- 
formations are affected by the 
the men- 
tioned in the opening para- 
graphs, and it is by their use 
that the “self-hardening” steels 


are produced: 


presence of metals 





are, first, ferrite or soft carbon- 


which forms the 
greater part of the so-called 


free iron, 
“wrought-iron”; second, cem- 
entite, a hard, brittle carbid of 


iron; and third, martensite or hardenite, an intensely hard carbid of 


iron, which constitutes the whole of saturated steel. An intimate 
mechanica) mixture of cementite and ferrite, called pearlite, con- 


stitutes the whole of unannealed carbon steel. Its constituents 


pass mostly into martensite at about 735° C. At higher tempera- 
tures still, we may have a sort of solid solution of the ferrite or 
cementite in the martensite, and the formation of a new structure, 
known as austenite. There are also intermediate forms, known as 
troostite, sorbite, etc. The behavior of steel may be completely 
explained by the formation, under various conditions, of these 
different structures. The object of the metallurgist is to select 
the particular combination that suits him and then “fix ” it, so that 


STRUCTURE OF THE NOSE OF A HIGH-SPEED TOOL AFTER CUTTING 


AT ITS MAXIMUM SPEED FOR 20 MINUTES. 


On the left, 150 diameters; on the right, 1,000 diameters. Long white 


austenitic streaks embedded ina martensitic structure. 


“Jt js through this lowering 
of the transformation-point to 
such an extent that the mar- 
tensitic structure continues 
unchanged until i¢ has become 
‘fixt,’ that is, has reached the temperature where this structure 
no longer tends to change into the soft pearlite or annealed, that 
steels become se)i-hard, and do not require quenching, 

“This lowering of the transformation-point is due to the pres- 
ence of tungsten and manganese or chromium, or the like combi- 
nation of the steel-hardening substances (vanadium excepted) ; and 
it is approximately in proportion to the amount of alloy contained. 
In the case of some of these alloy materials, especially of those 
most used in high-speed steel because of their cheapness or the 
qualities they impart, this tendency to lower the critical point or 
range, high as well as middle and low, becomes active only when 
they are combined with certain others in more or less definite pro- 
portions. Thus tungsten, to which the most important part in 
giving high-speed steel its peculiar properties has been until 
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recently attributed, does not at moderate temperatures, at any rate, 
lower the transformation-points much, if at all; and neither does 
molybdenum, If, however, these are combined with chromium or 


manganese, and possibly to a slight extent with certain other sub- 
stances, this lowering takes place; and when these elements are 


present in such proportior that the tendency of the steel to revert 
from the austenitic condition to the martensitic condition is coun- 
teracted until the temperature has passed below the point where 


this change can take place, then the structure of the steel becomes 
fixt or permanent in that condition, and the steel is austenitic, or 


high-speed, and that without quenching.” 


THE OLDEST HUMAN REMAINS 


HUMAN jaw unearthed something overa year ago in asand- 

pit near Heidelberg, Germany, is described in La Nature 
(Paris, March 6) by J. Deniker, who finds reason to declare it the 
earliest known relic of man. The writer recalls the well-known 
fact that all fossil human bones found up to the present time, either 
in Europe or in other parts of the world, do not date back beyond 
the middle of the so-called quaternary period of geological time, 
which immediately preceded the present era of the earth’s history. 
No authentic human bone is known to have been found in the 
earlier quaternary, whence there have been recovered only certain 
utensils. As for tertiary man, we have yet no certain proof of his 
existence, either from implements or from bones. It is true that, 
according to Eugene Dubois, the Pithecanthropus came from the 
strata of the pliocene, that is, the layer just above the tertiary 
strata; but it is doubtful whether we. have to do here with a real 
human being. Besides, the Dutch scientist fixes this date with a 
certain reserve and admits that the stratum might have been be- 
tween the upper pliocene and the lower quaternary, or even entirely 


in the quaternary. Moreover: 


“The so-called ‘Neanderthal’ skulls and skeletons, found in the 
basin of the Dordogne, of which so much has been said in recent 
times, date only from the middle quaternary. Now in October, 
1907, Mr. Schoetensack, a German scientist, who for twenty years 
had been watching the working of a sand-pit near Heidelberg in 
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the hope of finding there the remains of a fossil man, exhumed 
from a stratum belonging clearly to the lower quaternary, if not 
to a layer between this and the pliocene, a remarkable jaw-bone 


which he regards as that of the oldest known man, perhaps even 
of a precursor of man. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


[April 17, 


“This precious find was made in the Mauer sand-pit, six miles 


southeast of Heidelberg, at a depth of 24 meters (80 feet]. 
The jaw-bone is admirably preserved, and has all its teeth. [t 











JAWBONE FOUND NEAR HEIDELBERG. 
Seen from the side and from above. 


differs in many respects from known human jaws, actual or fossil. 
At first sight it recalls the lower jaw of the gorilla. . . . The gen- 
eral thickness of the bone is almost double that of modern jaws. 
On the other hand, the teeth are not so large as those of modern 
man, and their form is absolutely human; all are prest closely to- 
gether and no one is longer than the others. The chin is very re- 
treating, with prints of the insertions of the lingual muscles very 
pronounced. If the jaw be placed ona horizontal plane, its an- 
terior part . . . does not touch the surface. 

“Is this jaw-bone that of aman? Mr. Schoetensack apparently 
thinks that it is, since he attributes it to a new species of the genus 
Homo, which he calis Homo Heidelbergensis; at the same time 
he thinks that this ‘Homo’ was rather a precursor of modern man 
or even the common ancestor of manandthe anthropoids. In fact, 
the general aspect of the jaw is that of an anthropoid, while the 
dentition is very human. This fact, it seems to us, makes it 1m- 
possible to attribute it to the Pithecanthropus, since the two teeth 
of the latter are much larger and more massive than the corre- 
sponding teeth of man. 

“However this may be, the importance of this discovery will be 
clear to all, and the comparative study of this ‘pre-Neanderthalian’ 
creature (of which it isto be hoped that other remains will soon 
be found) with the Neanderthal man promises to be very fertile 
indeed.”— Translation made for THe LITERARY DIGEST. 


A REMEDY FOR EXHAUSTION—A so-called fatigue anti- 


toxin, obtained by the action of certain chemicals upon albumen, 
has been patented in Germany and is thus described in Zvergy 
(Leipsic, February): 


“If albumen be exposed to the mild action of chemical agents, 
various products arise, among which is a substance resembling the 
so-called exhaustion toxin. If this action be allowed to continue 
some time, or if the reaction mass be heated to a boiling-point, 
the . . . exhaustion toxin is destroyed and a substance of the re- 
verse effect produced, in that it checks the influence of the exhaus- 
tion toxin on the body. This checking medium can be disengaged 
in water and dissolved in acetone, toluol, etc. It can, therefore, 
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easily be separated from all other combinations arising. If, for 
instance, albumen is kept at an incubation temperature for 48 hours 


with ro parts of 1-per-cent. nitric acid, then cooled off, neutra)ized 


with sodium hydrate, condensed to the thickness of a sirup in a 
vacuum of not over 50° C., and separated with distilled water, 
after the water has evaporated, there remains a preparation con- 
taining an antitoxin, from which a quite pure exhaustion preven- 


tive, free from salt, can be extracted with the aid of toluol and 
acetone.” 


A POPULAR OBSERVATORY 


T HE astronomical observatory as a form of popular amusement 

seems to have progressed no further in this country than the 
street telescope, altho our museums of the other sciences, such as 
zoology, mineralogy, and geology, are costly, elaborate, and 
thronged with sightseers. The popular form of observatory is to 
be found in many European cities. The “ Urania,” an institution 
recently opened in Zurich, Switzerland, is thus described in 


Kuowledge and Scientific News (London, February) : 


“The ‘Urania’. . . is acomp)etely equipped popular observa- 
tory accessible to the general public. It comprizes a large tele- 
scope with a 12-inch objective lens, In order to eliminate any dis- 
turbances due to oscillations of the ground the telescope has been 
mounted on a pillar which, beginning from 12 meters (40 feet] be- 
low the level of the street, towers freely to a total height of 52 
meters (170 feet], without anywhere touching the building itself. 

“Electric lifts are provided to insure access to the elevated 
cupola enclosing this instrument. The cupola is rotated round its 
axis by an electric motor, and the section through which the sky is 
observed can be adjusted in any direction. The movement of the 

















LARGE TELESCOPE OF THE URANIA. 
For the use of the people of Zurich. 


telescope, which has been constructed by Car) Zeiss, of )ena, is 
also effected by electricity. 


“Jn connection with solar observations, special devices are used 











VIEW OF THE URANIA IN ZURICH. 


for reducing the intensity of heat and light radiations so as to pre- 
vent any harm to the eye.” 


A projection device, we are further told, is used to produce the 


image of the sun on a screen, and the telescope may also be fitted 
with a special type of camera so as to allow photographic ex- 


posures to be continued for several hours. 


ADVANTAGES OF WET WEATHER—“ The sanitary advan- 
tages of wet weather are not quite obvious to all of us,” says 
American Medicine (Burlington, Vt., March), “and perhaps if we 
could order the style we would one and all insist upon having it as 
dry as a bone.” Nevertheless, it notes, the Chief Registrar of 
England recently explained the phenomenally low death-rate in 
1907 as largely due to the cool and wet summer, which he states 
was exceptionally favorable to infants. The editor adds: 


“On our northwest coast it has long been noted that the health- 
iest time is the rainy season, and that a long period of dry weather 
is not only decidedly distressing but sickly, too. These facts must 
be taken to heart by climatologists, and not ignored in the manner 
we are so prone to treat the heterodox. Those physicians who 
are advising all patients to seek a dry climate should be sure they 
have data which leave no doubt that the dryness has been advan- 
tageous in such cases. Dogma will not do in this age. If wet 
weather is really health-giving and life-saving, in all conscience 
let us send invalids to wet climates and give the dry ones a long 
needed rest. Of course the invalids will be deprived of sunshine, 
but many physicians are protecting them from that anyway.” 


“So large a quantity of copper is required to color canned vegetables thor 
oughly,” says The Scientific American, ‘‘that the only safe rule is to prohibit 
the addition of copper salts absolutely. The objection that this prohibition 
would favor imported canned vegetables, at the expense of the domestic prod- 
uct, should be met by a rigid inspection of imports. The quantity of copper 
may be determined by incinerating the vegetables, leaching the ash with nitric 
acid, evaporating to dryness, dissolving the residue in hydrochloric acid, neu- 
tralizing the solution with ammonia, acidifying it slightly with hydrochloric 
acid, and precipitating the copper with zinc in a vessel of platinum.” 





THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


TOLSTOY'S LATEST CONFESSION 


OUNT TOLSTOY appears somewhat of a disillusioned 
Prospero in his latest utterance, which seems to be a sort of 
valedictory. “I feel very clearly the beginning of a loss of inter- 
est, not only in my own personality, my joys and sorrows—all 
that lies happily behind me and is long ago buried—but in the 
welfare of humanity and the happiness of the world.” So he 
writes in Collier's (April 10), analyzing what he feels he has ex- 
perienced as the common lot of man—an evolution through 
three stages. From the standpoint 


[April 17, 


feel it plainly. At the time when IJ had lost all interest in my per- 
sonal, individual life, but had not yet acquired a religious interest 
(an aspiration to the general good of humanity), I was horrified 
by my position. But I found peace the moment I had found a re- 
ligious sentiment impelling me to think of the good of humanity. 
In this thought, at the same time, I found full satisfaction of my 
desire for personal happiness. ; 
“The same thing is going on now, altho my former passionate 
desire to make mankind happier has weakened. I am overcome 
sometimes by a certain terror as if I stood before an immense 
abyss. But the aspiration to, and the preparation for, anew life 
replace the former conditions which 





of the last he surveys the earlier 
ones, saying: 


“No longer with my former keen- 
ness can I stand forward to defend 
such things as self-education, tem- 
perance, and thrift. I find that I 
have even become indifferent to hu- 
man welfare, to the great question, 
will the kingdom of heaven come or 
not ? 

“Having experienced this change 
and reflected on its cause, I have 
come to the following conclusion: 
Every man lives through three 
stages of development, and at pres- 
ent I am in the last of these stages. 

“In the first stage a man lives 
only for himself, for his passions 
and impulses; for eating and drink- 
ing; for passing the time merrily ; 
for hunting and for female society ; 
for ambition and for vanity. His 
life is rich and full. So it was with 
me up to my thirtieth year, until 
my first gray hair. Other men part 
with this period of their lives much 
more rapidly. 

“When I had traversed this stage, 
I began to think of the welfare of 
others, of all men, of all humanity. 





they were born out of; and in them 
there is happiness both for the indi- 
vidual and for all humanity. 

“Preparing for the new life, I at- 
tain at the same time my former aim, 
the good of humanity, more surely 
than when this was my only aim. 
Aspiring to attain God, aspiring to 
a purity of divine Being in myself 
and in my new life, I find more as- 
suredly both happiness for humanity 
and for myself. 

“ And this is entirely without haste 
and without exhaustion, but with the 
joyful consciousness of a tranquil 
conscience. 

“May God help me!” 


SALVATION ARMY’S 
BEGINNING 


OT every denomination is for- 
tunate enough to have the 

story of its beginnings told in the 
words of its founder. Gen. William 
Booth tells the story of the Salva- 
tion Army’s beginning in 7he War 
Cry (April 10). Unlike some de- 








This stage was marked by energetic 
work in founding elementary schools, 
altho I should say that the wish to 
do that showed itself in me earlier. 
These interests vanished with the first years of my married life, 
and were reborn with terrible force when I first began to realize 
the vanity and emptiness of our earthly life. All my religious sen- 
timents became concentrated on the happiness of others and on 
the accomplishment of the kingdom of heaven onearth. This 
aspiration was as strong as, and filled my life as completely as, 
my first aspiration to personal happiness. 

“But now I feel that this last aspiration is, in turn, dead. It 
has ceased to fill my life, it no Jonger carries me away ; and I have 
been obliged to pose to myself the question: Was there really any- 
thing good in work directed toward helping men in their struggle 
against drunkenness and against superstition ?” 


What is finally born within him is “a new foundation of life, 
which must replace all others, because it contains an aspiration 
to the happiness of humanity, which, in turn, contains an aspira- 
tion to personal happiness.” The new foundation, we are told, is 
“work in the service of God, and the fulfilment of his command- 
ments and his will. No, it is 
He proceeds : 


This is not the perfecting of self. 


something else. It is an aspiration to divine purity.” 


“This new foundation of life consists in keeping clean the good 
entrusted to us by God, in the beginning of a new life, in the as- 
piration to a better, higher life, and in being ready always for this 
better life. This aspiration begins to seize me more and: more 
strongly. I feel that it fills me entirely, supplants all other desires, 
and makes life as rich as it was in the former periods. 


“It may be that I have not made myself perfectly plain. But I 


LATEST PORTRAIT OF GENERAL BOOTH, 


Who tells us that the Salvation Army became an “army ” only 
after it seemed to fail as an ordinary “ sect.” 


nominational bodies, it was not 
begun by a schism, and the problem 
before its early.leaders was to keep 
it from becoming just like other little 
religious sects, an additional church where there are already too 
many. That is why it became an “army,” and that is why the Rev. 
Mr. Boothisa “general.” The General says that when he began his 
irregular warfare in Whitechapel in 1865, he thought he could safely 
send his converts to join with the existing churches in the locality. 
But they were not warmly received, and he found they were in 
danger of lapsing for sheer want of comradeship and oversight, so 
he resolved to draw them into small societies after the best model 
that he then knew. He goes on with the story: 


“Later on experience showed me—perhaps I ought to say con- 
vinced me—that in these converts or ‘members,’ as we gradually 
came to call them, I had a most attractive agency, and a most 
potent influence for reaching men and women in like conditions to 
those under which they themselves had been living. I found that 
ordinary workingmen in their corduroys and bowler hats could 
command attention from their own class which was refused point- 
blank to me with my theological terms and superior knowledge. 
I found that the slaves of intemperance were accessible to the in- 
fluence and testimony of little bands of reformed drunkards, and 
that their message was of hope when mine was only too often one 
of condemnation. I found that the wild and unruly East-enders, 
whose highest idea of happiness was too often enshrined in a 
skittle-alley, or a boxing-booth, or a ‘penny gaff,’ could be made 
to feel that there was, after all, ‘something in religion’ when they 
found their old acquaintances living clean and yet happy and pros- 
perous lives under its influence. 

“I soon became convinced, therefore, that the best way to reach 
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with the Gospel of Christ the large classes of the population lying 
entirely outside the influence of the churches was by means of 
those classes themselves. Therein lay what may be called the 
germ of the Salvation Army. From that point everything else, or 
nearly everything else, in our peculiar propaganda, has proceeded. 

“But I quickly found that such work as was possible could be 
best done by wise combination. Combination involved organiza- 
tion, and organization involved government, and government in- 
volved leadership. Astothe kind of government that would prove 
most likely to attain the ends I had in view, I was at first very un- 
decided. It wasnatural that this shouldbe so. And yet this very 
indecision resulted in our learning by experience many lessons 
which subsequently proved of the highest value. 

“Influenced by circumstances, and guided, as I believed, by the 
good hand of God, I made several experiments. I began witha 
form of government which was purely paternal. Everything pro- 
ceeded from myself or my immediate assistants. Great and small, 
principle and detail, all that concerned the inception, control, and 
management of the work, was referred to me. I soon found that 
to be an impossible arrangement for myself, and one unsuited to 
the people with whom I had to deal. 

“TI then adopted a more commonplace plan. I called into 
cooperation with me certain selected—in point of fact they were 
elected—persons representing the various stations or societies 
which had up to that time been established, and with the mission- 
aries or evangelists who were already employed in the direction of 
the work, formed them into a conference with the committees and 
sub-committees usually found in association with that type of gov- 
erning body. 

“But this plan also failed. After a few years, spent chiefly in 
debating abstract questions and passing resolutions which ceased 
to be of any practical interest the moment they appeared on the 
minute-books, a few of my most trusted lieutenants came to me, 
and in effect said, ‘This method of work will never shake the king- 
dom of the devil. We are only growing daily more and more like 
the societies around us. We are losing much that is best, and all 
that is distinctive in ourwork. We do not wish to become another 
little sect.’” 


“Government by talk” had been tried and was found wanting, 
he says. Without at all intending it, they reorganized themselves 
on semi-military lines, and shortly afterward took the name of the 
“Salvation Army.” The work at once made great strides, and 
came forthwith into touch with a wider public. The General 
continues : 


“T am very far from underestimating the value of what had 
already been accomplished. In fact, all, or nearly all, that has 
since proved of such effect and has seemed so powerful in striking 
the imagination of multitudes of the people, had its inception be- 
fore this change took place; but from the moment of our adopting 
in our organization the simple methods of responsible and indi- 
vidual command and personal obedience, our whole campaign par- 
took of a newcharacter ; and, in place of the hesitation and almost 
total want of progress which had marked the conference period, 
every department of the work leapt forward. 

“And here I ought to mention one of the most powerful agencies 
for guiding and maintaining both the spirit and manner of our 
operations. 
siderable proportions, it became difficult, and soon impossible, for 
me to express my wishes and give my instructions to my various 
helpers by word of mouth. For atime I had, therefore, to issue 
these instructions in the form of correspondence; but this, also, 
I soon found to be a task beyond my ability; and yet if unity and 
harmony were to be preserved among those who had gathered 
around me, and if they were to be helped in conserving the result 
which God had enabled them to achieve, it was evident that they 
must know my wishes. © I was, therefore, compelled to print such 
special directions as I had formerly issued in other forms. This 
method has been continued up to the present, and, indeed, has been 
extended by reason of the advances of the work in a degree I could 
never have anticipated. It is now just twenty-one years since | 
issued a volume of ‘Orders and Regulations for Field Officers of 
the Salvation Army,’ and not only has that volume been revised 
half-a-dozen or more times since then, but other volumes, dealing 
with the work of other classes of officers engaged both in our 
evangelistic and our social operations, in this country and in other 
lands, have been issued.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The moment the work assumed anything like con-: 
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SAFEGUARDING THE PAPAL THRONE 


ORE than five years ago, or shortly after his election, the 
Pope issued arogation against the use of the veto by secu- 

lar sovereigns in papal elections. It is interesting to recall that 
in that election Austria—as is currently believed—removed his 
competitor, Cardinal Rampolla, from the running by the very in- 
strument which now becomes nullified. This act has just come to 
public knowledge by being published in the third volume of “ Acta 
Pij X.,” together with another containing the new legislation for 
papal elections. Ina translation of the act printed in Zhe Catho- 
lic Standard and Times (Philadelphia, April 3) Pius X. asserts 
that “when first, all unworthy as we are, we ascended this chair of 
Peter, we deemed it a most urgent duty of our apostolic office to 
provide that the life of the Church should manifest itself with ab- 























THE SISTER OF PIUS X, 


Still leading her peasant life and occupied with her simple house- 
hold affairs in her apartments near the Vatican. 


solute freedom, by the removal of all extraneous interference, as 
her Divine Founder willed that it should manifest itself, and as 
her lofty mission imperatively requires.” The Pope goes on to 
declare that the Apostolic See has never approved of the veto, and 
that his predecessors in the high office have always shown the 
utmost zeal in excluding the interference of the secular powers. 
This is plainly to be seen, he says, in the constitutions of Paul 
IV., Gregory XV., Clement XII., and Pius IX. The Pope’s pro- 
nouncement continues : 


“But—and experience has shown it—the measures hitherto taken 
for preventing the civil ‘Veto,’ or ‘Exclusive,’ have not served 
their purpose, and on account of the changed circumstances of the 
times the intrusion of the civil power in our day is more clearly 
than ever before destitute of all foundation in reason or equity; 
therefore we, by virtue of the apostolic charge entrusted to us, and 
following in the footsteps of our predecessors, after having maturely 
deliberated, with certain knowledge and by our own motion, do 
absolutely condemn the civil ‘Veto,’ or ‘Exclusive,’ as it is also 
called, even when exprest under the form of a metre desire, and all 
interventions and intercessions whatsoever, decreeing that it is not 
lawful for anybody, not even the supreme rulers of states, under 
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any pretext, to interpose or interfere in the grave matter of the 
election of the Roman Pontiff. ' 

“Wherefore, in virtue of holy obedience, under threat of the 
divine judgment and pain of excommunication ‘lata sententiz’ re- 
served in aspecial manner to the future Pontiff, we prohibit all and 
single the cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, and likewise the 
secretary of the Sacred College of Cardinals, and all others who 
take part in the conclave to receive, even under the form of a 
simple desire, the office of proposing the ‘Veto’ or ‘Exclusive,’ or 
to make known this ‘Veto’ in whatever manner it may have come 
to their knowledge, to the Sacred College of Cardinals, either 
taken as a whole or to the individual Fathers Cardinals, either by 
writing or by word of mouth, whether directly and proximately, 
or indirectly and through others, And it is our will that this pro- 
hibition be extended to all the interventions above mentioned, and 
to all other intercessions whatsoever, by which the lay powers, of 
whatsoever grade and order, endeavor to intrude themselves in the 
election of the Pontiff. 

“Finally, we vehemently exhort, in the same words as those used 
by our predecessors, that in the election of the Pontiff ‘they pay 
no attention whatever to the appeals of secular princes or other 
worldly considerations’ (Constit. ‘In eligendis,’ sec. 26, of Pius 
IV.: Const. ‘Apostolatus officium,’ sec. 5, of Clement XII.), but 
solely with the glory of God and the good of the Church before 
their eyes, give their votes to him whom they judge in the Lord 
better fitted than the others to rule the universal Church fruitfully 
and usefully. It is our will also that these letters, together with 
the other constitutions of the same kind, be read in the presence 
of all in the first of the congregations wont to be held after the 
death of the Pontiff; again after entrance into the conclave; also 
when anybody is raised to the dignity of the Purple, with the addi- 
tion of an oath binding to the religious observance of what is de- 
creed in the present constitution. 

“ All things, even those calling for special or even most special 
mention, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“Let no man therefore infringe or temerariously contradict this 
page'of our inhibition, mandate, declaration, innodation, will, ad- 
monition, exhortation, precept. But should anybody presume to 
do so let him know that he incurs the indignation of God Almighty 
and of his Apostles, Saints Peter and Paul.” 


A DARK VIEW OF FRANCE 


HE workingmen of France, it is said, are beginning to see 
that they were fooled by the politicians who organized the 
anticlerical movement.’ The “billion” of church property that was 
to be confiscated and converted to an old-age pension fund not only 
does not exist in so large a lump, but what did exist is not finding 
its way into the State’s treasury but largely into the pockets of 
politicians. “The passage of the law against the congregations 
was made possible by a contemptible demagogical trick,” says 
Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn, who is contributing to the Boston 7vaveler 
a series of papers on the results of the separation of Church and 
Statein France. Mr. Sanborn isa Protestant in religion and a na- 
tive of Massachusetts, but has lived long in France and isa prolific 
writer on French sociological and literary subjects. His articles 
began on February 13 and have continued in the Saturday issues 
following. .From those already published we glean statements 
here and there to show the sad disillusionment of the French peo- 
ple and the consequent evils from which they are suffering. Their 
disappointed expectations, put into concise form, are sketched thus : 


“When all the accounts shall have been turned in, the balance 
in favor of the State will be ‘pitiably small’; and a portion of even 
this ‘pitiably small’ sum must go to succor the feeble or aged 
monks and nuns who have been transformed into public charges 
by the suppression of the establishments to which they belonged. 
Furthermore, when it is borne in mind that the State will be obliged 
sooner or later to appropriate enormous sums for the replacing of 
the primary and secondary schools, the industrial and manual train- 
ing-schools, the agricultural schools, and the various other educa- 
tional, philanthropic, and charitable undertakings which have been 
wiped out of existence, and to provide several millions annually 
for their maintenance besides, it is evident that the law against the 
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congregations, considered merely as a financial enterprise, was 
about as flat a failure as anything could be.” 


One of the most painful consequences of the secularization of 
France is to be found in the laicization of the hospital service. 
Religious nurses have been replaced by lay nurses who are igno- 
rantand brutal. Suffering is especially rife in provincial districts. 

The writer dwells upon the disasters that have particularly over- 
taken two forms of education—agricultural and industrial. Agri- 
cultural instruction based on exact science, he says, was introduced 
into some of the seminaries as early as 1847. “The churchmen 
were among the first, if not the first, to appreciate the magnificent 
results that might be obtained by applying the discoveries of 
science to farming.” It is hard to say how many of these farm 
schools have been closed, but one authority puts the figure so high 
as to indicate that the total agricultural instruction in France has 
been reduced almost half, with no provision for replacing what 
has been lost. “It would not be easy,” says the writer, “to dis- 
cover an example of greater folly in the history of modern peoples.” 

In the World’s Fair of 1900 the jury which.passed judgment on 
the institutions for the development of the working-people awarded 
the greater part of its prizes to Catholic establishments. Of these 
institutions “enough have been supprest to deal the cause of manual 
and industrial training in France a severe blow.” It comes very near 
being acase of suicide, reflects Mr. Sanborn, and is “ very much as 
if the Government should issue a decree wiping out a portion of its 
grain-fields at the very moment when a bread famine is threatened.” 

The French themselves are becoming alarmed at the increase in 
crime, and its cause is easily traceable in great part to the lessen- 
ing of religious restraints. An American consul-general of a large 
provincial city told the writer that he and all his neighbors invari- 
ably went armed for fear of the “Apaches” (gangs of thugs). In 
Paris the “ Apaches” are estimated at 30,000. We read: 


“ According to the official reports of the minister of justice, for 
a number of years preceding 1904 there was an annual increase of 
about 5,000 crimes, which was not counterbalanced by any corre- 
sponding increase in population. The chairman of the committee 
on judiciary reform of the Chamber of Deputies recently reported 
to that body an increase of 80 per cent. since 1901 in the total num- 
ber of crimes in the country. If the last five years alone are con- 
sidered, the criminal statistics are even moye appalling. ‘Crimi- 
nality,’ says the eminent scientist and sociologist, Dr. Gustave 
Lebon, ‘has augmented in proportions that are veritably terrifying ; 
30 per cent. for the murders, while the sum for the criminality has 
doubled in five years.’ This statement almost passes belief, but 
Dr. Lebon is an authority whose word goes. 

“In this connection, another dreary and dreadful fact (which no 
one thinks of disputing) is to be noted. 

“The average age of criminals is getting to be younger and 
younger. More than 60 per cent. of the inmates of the ‘maisons 
centrales’ (as the houses of correction are called) are under 29 
years of age. Many of the bands of ‘Apaches’ consist of boys of 
from 14 to 17, and their chiefs are often not more than 19 or 20. 

“How does it happen that crime, especially crime on the part of 
the young, is increasing at such a terrible rate ? 

“It would not be fair, of course, to assign this abominable state 
of things to any one cause ; but it is certain that the lack of religious 
instruction in the public schools and the truancy and juvenile 
vagrancy due to the inadequate school accommodations since the 
passage of the law against the congregations must be held respon- 
sible for a great deal of the trouble. An adult often commits a 
crime because he is a discouraged, a desperate man. He is often 
pushed into crime by the hardships he encounters in earning his 
bread. But when a mere boy takes to crime, the chances are that 
he has deliberately chosen crime as a careér, because he has been 
brought up with false ideals, because he has been given wrong 
standards of living. The criminal of fifteen to twenty, as a rule, 
has not even so much as tried to live honestly. He has grown up 
to consider work dishonorable, to believe that the world owes him 
a living, and that it is his business to collect the debt by hook or 
by crook. He becomes a thief or a swindler because he thinks it 
a finer thing to be a thief or a swindler than to be a cabinet-maker 
or a plumber.” 
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TO GAGE LYRIC HORSE-POWER 


ITH the philanthropy common to the devotees of science 
an editor of a well-known scientific journal devises a 
scheme whereby his brother editors in the literary field may be 
relieved of one of their most trying burdens. His invention is 
nothing short of a machine test for judging poetry, and the special 
merit he claims is that by this means the judgment of posterity 
may be anticipated. Of course by this invention another literary 
worker, the critic, is banished from the field of being. From 
his article published in Zhe Bang (New York, April 5), the 
privately printed organ of an editors’ club, this scientific Don 
Quixote, Mr. Waldemar Kaempffert, seems to fee] some disparity 
in the order of things where a steam-engine’s efficiency may be 
measured by an instrument, and a lyric’s efficiency must be 
“guessed at by a human being.” “Eliminate the human being,” 
he cries, “and substitute for him a machine, and there is no reason 
why it should not be possible to measure the lyric energy of the 
‘Ancient Mariner,’ and to compare it with that of later ballads.” 
The instrument, which he finds already made to his hand, is the 
“plethysmograph,” designed “for the exact quantitative determi- 
nation of blood-pressure.” The warrant for its use is to be found 
in the psychologist’s assurance that “human emotions and blood- 
pressure are intimately related.” When the plethysmograph is 
applied to a human subject, “the variations in the dilatation of the 
blood-vessels in the arm are registered through the medium of a 
pencil on a recording-cylinder driven by clockwork.” When the 
subject is undisturbed the pencil traces a nearly horizontal undu- 
lating line, of which each undulation corresponds with a normal 
heart-beat. An unpleasant emotion causes the line to slope down 
sharply, thereby indicating a diminution in the blood-supply of 
the arm. An agreeable sensation produces the opposite effect. 
Now to use this instrument for poetic tests, the author suggests an 
“elocution laboratory” containing a Morris chair and a “-phono- 
graph of such exquisite workmanship that it will never hiss, spit, 
or scratch.” The room must be windowless and absolutely dark. 
A sympathetic actor selected for a proper quality of voice recites 
the poem into the phonograph, and this is continued until “an ade- 
quate vocal rendering is obtained.” Time is now apt for the 
laboratory tests, which we will allow the author of this exquisite 
fooling to present in his own words: 


“T step into the street and invite the first passer-by to submit 
himself to poetic investigation. Whether he is a ditch-digger, a 
clerk, a longshoreman, a college professor, or even a literary 
critic, matters not. I take him into the laboratory and seat him 
in the chair. The black, unillumined room can not disturb his 
emotional equilibrium in any way, because its walls are unadorned 
with paintings or other decorations. He might as well be blind 
in that calm gloom. I attach the plethysmograph to his arm. I 
push a button and start the phonograph. Ina fewseconds a mellif- 
luous voice half recites, half chants the sonnet of whose poetic 
merit I am in doubt. The plethysmograph impartially records 
the subject’s pleasure or displeasure. In this manner I cause my 
poem to be delivered with inexorable uniformity to some five 
thousand men and women of various callings in life and of various 
degrees of refinement and culture. From the five thousand cylinder 
curves traced by the unprejudiced plethysmograph pencil I plot 
an average or mean curve which unmistakably indicates whether 
my sonnet has produced a pleasant impression or not. Moreover, 
the phonograph record and the plethysmograph clockwork may be 
so nicely synchronized that I can determine just which lines and, 
indeed, which words moved the five thousand most, and just which 
lines must be improved. 

“If my verses are morbidly sentimental enough to appeal 
especially to an uninformed love-sick girl, the plethysmograph 
will record an exaggerated opinion of my poetic ability as exprest 
by her sympathetically pulsating arm. Yet it is equally true that 
a college professor of fine sensibilities will experience such disgust 
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with my effort, assuming it to be bad, that he will counteract the 
plethysmographic effect produced by the girl’s exuberant senti- 
mentality. So, one subject will check another, with the result that 
the final mean curve will represent a very accurate measurement 
of my sonnet’s emotional energy.” 


An exact method of investigation such as this, we are most sol- 
emnly assured, will enable one to compare the emotional shocks 
produced by Shelley’s “Ode to a Skylark,” and Keats’s “ Ode to 
a Nightingale,” or Mar- 
lowe’s “Barabbas” and 
Shakespeare’s “ Merchant 
of Venice.” We areglad 
to hear that “it will settle 
once and for all which 
poet is capable of most 
profoundly stirring the 
most numerous _ audi- 
ence.” But the true ex- 
tent to which this writer 
reveals himself as a hu- 
man benefactor is only 
seen in his recommenda- 
tion for the following 
practical use of his in- 
vention : 





“It is not inconceivable 
that some day every peri- 
odical will have its ple- 
thysmograph-room. As 
soon as a poem is re- 
ceived, the editor, with- 
out glancing at it, will 
casually hand it to a dis- 
passionate assistant, who 
occupies the position of 
prosodical engineer, and 
say: ‘Have it tested and 
give me the curve as soon as possible.’ The prosodical engineer 
will carry out perhaps ten tests on a special group of plethysmo- 
graph subjects who constitute a part of the magazine staff as 
much as the printers and proof-readers. 

“In due time the engineer will submit his report. If the 
poem reaches the magazine’s plethysmograph standard, it is ac- 
cepted. If it falls short of that mark, the poet receives not the 
present mendaciously cordial letter of rejection in which the editor 
shamelessly utters his delight at having been afforded an oppor- 
tunity of reading the verses, but a terse, scientifically couched note 
in which the poet is informed that his is a madrigal of only twenty 
lyric horse-power, whereas verses of the same kind published by 
the magazine always have a rating of thirty at least. The kilo- 
watt output of a dynamo could not be more precisely or more ele- 
gantly exprest. 

“Whether a poem will live or die is determined by the great read- 
ing public, composed very largely of men and women of no liter- 
ary pretensions, whose stock phrase is, ‘I do not know what is 
good or bad, but I know what I like.’ This same public, individ- 
ually ignorant but collectively fair, kept Shakespeare alive and 
rescued Keats’s ‘Endymion’ from the oblivion to which the critics 
of the day would have cast it. The plethysmograph analyzes the 
emotions of these people, who know what they like but can not 
express their liking, and shows how strong the emotion is in each 
case. It allows the great public to record its vote by a ballot far 
more scientific in form than the ballot by which it elects a governor 
or president, and gives a poet an opportunity of ascertaining long 
before he is dead what are his chances of artistic fame. In the 
great republic of letters the artistic judgment of a critic is worth 
about as much as the advice of a cart-tail orator in a political 
campaign. The judgment of the critic may influence a few, but 
in the end it rests with the man who ‘knows what he likes,’ to turn 
his thumb up or down and decide the fate of the literary artist. 
Because the plethysmograph takes him into account, its verdict 
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corresponds with the verdict of time and tradition. Indeed, the 
plethysmograph’s judgment is the judgment of posterity. 

“The task of plethysmographically analyzing the great body of 
English verse would be arduous and monumental; but a retired 
multimillionaire, ashamed to die rich and consumed with a desire 
to perpetuate his name, could earn enduring glory by endowing an 
institution for carrying on an investigation from which the untrust- 
worthy critic (the “china spiralis of art) would be eliminated 
and in which poetry would be tested by safe, sure, and scientific 


means. It is obvious that the same precise method could be ap- 
plied to the instrumental analysis of a Chopin ‘Nocturne,’ a 
Whistler etching, or a Rodin statue.” 


The author of this invention was recently visited by a reporter 


from a New-York daily with a serious request for a personal de- 
scription of his new machine! 


IRELAND'S GREATEST DRAMATIST 


YOUNG Irish dramatist has lately died in Dublin whose 
Yet 
the Manchester Guardian declares that his “fame is as safe as 
” and adds that 


name is probably known to few on this side the water. 


Shelley’s,’ “no one with a sense for the higher 

















JOHN M, SYNGE. 
From a pencil-sketch by J. B. Yeats. 
The audacity of Synge’s attacks on Irish institutions has provoked 
bitter resentment in some political and religious quarters. 


values in letters could touch his work and not feel that it had 
authentic greatness, and that its heat and light came up from the 
central fires of human passion.” John M, Synge, who had just 
completed his thirty-seventh year, was identified with W. B. Yeats 
and Lady Gregory in the conduct of the Abbey Theater, whose 
ideal has been the establishment of a nationa) drama. To the 


repertoire of this house Synge contributed a number of plays, of 


the most important of which 7he Guardian editorially writes thus: 


“His ‘Riders to the Sea’ is the tragic masterpiece of our )an- 


guage in our time; wherever it has been played in Europe, from 
Galway to Prague, it has made the word tragedy mean something 


more profoundly stirring and cleansing to the spirit than it did. 
That was his best, but two at least of his other plays had superb 


qualities—‘The Shadow of the Glen’ a harsh, sane humor, biting 
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as carbolic acid to slight minds softened with the sentimentalities 
of our ailing theater ; ‘The Playboy of the Western World ’ a won- 
derful infusion of the Irish peasant imaginativeness, a kind of 
mystic intoxication of fancy and tongue in which the delight of 
molding each mental image into words exhilarates the mind to 
reach out further and further at wild new beauties of figuration. 
No such gift has been made to modern Ireland by any of her chil- 
dren as this disengagement of the very essence, the ‘virtue’ in the 
old sense, of the native imagination of Irish country folk. Such 
services make nations, for they make national qualities apprehen- 
sible and sensuous, so that the idea of them can be grasped and 
cherished by plain men and women. Like nearly all artists who 
endow a modern nation with some treasure wholly new and wholly 
its own, Mr. Synge met little reward and much bitter opposition ; 
most, if not all, of his dramatic writing was done for nothing; the 
most splendidly Irish of his longer plays was hooted by Dublin 
crowds; Irish newspapers called him a calumniator of Irish 
character because he gave it the magnificent distinction of great 
portraiture and not the contemptuous insult of a touched-up and 
prettified photograph.” 


This sketch of Mr. Synge’s brief but picturesque career is given 
in the London 77mes - 


“Mr. Synge was born in Dublin, and educated at Trinity College. 
After he took his degree he divided his life curiously between the 
Continent and the remoter Irish districts. He was frequently in 
Paris, where in 1899 he first came under the influence of Mr. W. 
B. Yeats. For some months of the year he lived in the Arran. 
Islands and acquired an intimate knowledge of the Irish language 
and of the primitive manners and customs of the people. Two 
years ago he published a book on these islands which is full of 
descriptive passages of great poetical charm. Mr, Synge first 
came into prominence in connection with the Irish Nationa} 
Theater Society with the two plays, ‘Riders to the Sea’ and ‘In 
the Shadow of the Glen,’ which were produced in 1905. In the 
same year he wrote ‘The Veil of the Saints.’ His most remarkable 
—certainly his most sensational—work, ‘The Playboy of the 
Western World,’ was produced three years ago at the Abbey 
Theater, Dublin. The first performance ended in a riot, and for 
some weeks afterward a piquant controversy, half personal and 
half literary, raged in the Irish press, ' It is said that Mr, Birrell, 
who made his first appearance in Ireland about this time, was as- 
tonished to find Dublin obsessed not with any matter of Home 
Rule or the land, but with the question whether Mr. Synge’s play 
was or was not an insult to Irish womanhood. 

“In England and elsewhere Mr. Synge’s dramatic merits were 
more calmly appreciated, and your own critic referred to the 
‘Playboy’ as being, perhaps, the most remarkable play of its year. 
At the time of his death Mr. Synge was engaged on another Irish 
play called “Deirdre.” [t is believed to have been practically 
completed, and it may vet be produced in Dublin. He published 
last year a play called ‘The Tinker’s Wedding,’ which is especially 
characteristic of his candid, yet exceedingly subtle, dramatic 
method. It has not been, and is not likely to be, produced in 
Jreland. As an Irish dramatist, both in his conception and treat- 
ment of the problems of rural life, Mr. Synge was greatly in ad- 
vance of his time, The general public failed to appreciate the 
extraordinary delicacy of his style. The audacity of his attacks. 
on Irish institutions and conventions provoked bitter resentment 


in some political and religious quarters.” 


An Irish-American who knew him well writes an appreciation 


for the New York Evening Sun from which we quote the following : 


“} never heard him utter any word of bitterness about any Irish- 


man. He never tatked rancorously of any man with whom he 
differed in politics, He never ran down another writer’s work or 
another dramatist’s work or criticized it or sneered at it. And 
more than all, I never heard him indulge in any little or petty gos- 
sip. He would laugh at it—a round, hearty, cheery laugh—but he 
didn’t retail little petty gossip. He wasn’t one of the chorus in 


the whispering-gallery that is Dublin, He was asilent man unless 
you drew him out. . . . His death is an irreparable loss. When 


{ think of Synge and how he loved to tramp the open roads and 


how he loved the open country, and when I think now that he is. 
dead, I can not help but recall the words of George Borrow: 


‘There is a wind on the heath, brother—life is sweet,’” 
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HELENA MODJESKA 


LAYGOERS of the preceding generation are recalling the 
parts in which Mme. Modjeska gave them delight. Her 
death in California on April 8 removes almost the last of the great 
figures of this earlier time; but so strong was the personal affec- 
tion that she had aroused that tho her professional career had 
ended, “she had not been forgotten,” as Mr. Winter says, “and she 
never will be.” She became identified with the American stage 
in 1877, her first appearance being in San Francisco. But before 
this she had been an actress of distinction in Poland. She was 
forced to abandon her native country bécause of the Russian cen- 
sorship of the Polish stage, and because of the animosity her hus- 
band had incurred through ‘his political writings. Before that 
time she is said to have played as many as three hundred parts, 
embracing works of the 
prominent Polish drama- 
tists and the masterpieces 
of Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Moliére. In 
later 





she 


sought to play in her 


native country she 


years when 
was 
excluded by Russian de- 
cree. This was in retali- 
ation for her denunciation 
of the Russian Govern- 
ment in 1893 before a 
gathering of women at 
the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago. It is_ thought, 
however, that no objec- 
tion will now be inter- 
posed to her burial in her 
native city of Cracow, 
where she was born in 
1844. For thirty years 
she was one of the most 
brilliant performers of 
the American stage, her 
achievements being thus 
recounted by the critic of 
the New York Lvening 
Post: 











AS “ ROSALIND.” 

“\n her prime her per- 
sonal fascination was of 
an exceedingly rare kind, 
Her tall figure was singu- 
larly graceful, her face, tho not conforming to all the laws of 


classic beauty, was wonderfully attractive in its intellectual charm 
and eloquent mobility, while her gestures were full of animation 
and significance. Her range of emotional expression was very 
wide. She could give full utterance to stormy emotion, maintain 
herself on the heights of tragic dignity, or relax in the gayest 
mood of refined comedy. All her work was distinguished by 
fine finish, remarkable delicacy, and exquisite finesse. 


“She was potent alike in the paroxysms of passion and the 
effervescence of spontaneous gayety. Her Aariexne Lecou- 
vreur, mm which she won some of her earliest triumphs, was a 
magnificent performance, dainty in its purity, glowing in its sen- 
Liment, superb in its scorn, most pitiful in its pathos, As the un- 
fortunate Mary Stuart-she presented a most moving study of 
gracious womanhood, and broken majesty. Inher great encounter 


with EVzabeth she sounded a note of withering scorn, while the 
pathos of her closing scenes drew tears from eyes least accustomed 
to the melting mood, Her Juliet was bewitching in the early love 
scenes and finely tragic in its despair, altho in the potion speech 
she could not attain to the frenzied horror of Adelaide Neilson or 


Stella Colas. As for her Rosalind, that was more nearly the 
realized ideal of Shakespeare’s delightful heroine than any inter- 


“More nearly the realized ideal of Shake- 
speare’s delightful heroine than any inter- 


pretation known to modern playgoers.” 
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pretation known to modern playgoers. Her accent, indeed, be- 
trayed the foreigner, but did not seriously affect the illusion, or in 
any way diminish the charm. Her embodiment breathed the very 
spirit of romance and the woods. It had just the right touch of 
masculinity in the mas- 
querade, and yet was ir- 
resistibly and indisputa- 
bly feminine. It had the 
air of high-breeding, it 
had buoyancy, courage, 
tenderness, wit, and 
grace. No actress of 
more modern times has 
ever approached it in del- 
icacy of imagination or 
artistry. Henrietta Cros- 
man comes, perhaps, the 
next in order, but her 
Rosalind was of less ethe- 
real and poetic texture. 

“ Another exquisite em- 
bodiment of Mme. Mod- 
jeska was her Ophelia, 
which might well be com- 
pared with that of Ellen 
Terry. She played this 
part on the memorable 
occasion of the benefit 
for Lester Wallack, and 
Edwin Booth; the Ham- 
Zet, had to act his best to 
save himself from eclipse. 
The result of this artistic 
contest was one of the 
finest performances of the 
tragedy ever seen in this 
city. In England she 
created a sensation with her O@e/tz, and her admirable work in 
‘Frou-Frou’ and ‘Camille’ will long be remembered there. Her 
Magda also was a brilliant achievement, superb in its artistry, 
Most eloquent in its pride, its tenderness, its fierce contempt, its, 
desperation, and its despair. 
tional drama or in such 
sensational pieces as‘ Les 
Chouans’ that her best 
powers were revealed. 
These found their full 
scope only in the higher 
regions of the poetic 
drama. She was in later 
days‘the sole representa- 
tive of such Shake- 
spearean women as /#0- 
gex and /saée¢/a, and she 
was the last notable in- 
terpreter of Lady MIZac- 
beth, altho that was not 
to be accounted among 
her greatest achieve- 














When she played this réle with Edwin 


Booth, “the Hamlet had to act his best to 
save himself from eclipse.” 


But it was not in the modern emo- 








ments. Nor must her 
Viola be forgotten, a 


de)ightiu) bit of true 
Shakespearean comedy. 
Shakespeare Was always 
her chief delight, and 
she is credited with the 


remark that his ‘dramas 
were the most popular of 


a)) everywhere—except in 
New York. 

“In her younger days, 
in Poland, she acted Vora 
and others of Ibsen’s 





characters, with some 
success, but the Norwe- 


gian dramatist did not 
appeal to her and she 


As “BETTY SINGLETON,” 
In Clyde Fitch’s play, “ Mistress Betty.” 
produced at the Garrick Theater, New York, 


in 1895. One of the last of her assumptions. 
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laid his works aside when she came to this country, Her farewell 
to the New-York stage was spoken in 1905, when a great benefit 
performance was given in her honor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Since then she has acted with her wonted success in 
different parts of the country, but recently she has been seen but 
rarely before the footlights and has spent most of her time on the 
California ranch, which was the source at once of many anxieties 


and of her chief happiness.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S £500,000 PLAYHOUSE 


HEY are asking for £500,000 in London for the building of the 
Shakespeare theater which is to be a national memorial, 

Lest this sum should seem too great it is pointed out as only a third 
the cost of a Dreadnought. Such an expenditure should not seem 
extravagant for the benefit of future generations, when it is re- 
membered that, by the scientific German standard, the life of a 
battle-ship is only twenty years, “after which it becomes obsolete 
and is condemned to the old-iron scrap-heap.” Sowrites Mr. I. N. 
Ford, London correspendent of the New Vork 7Zribune. An 
anonymous subscriber has given £70,000, we are told, and the suc- 
cessful completion of the enterprise seems so assured that 1916— 
the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death—is named as the date for 
the opening of the theater. This memorial will take the place of 
the proposed monument in Portland Place which for a time loomed 
as a formidable rival to the theater enterprise. Only half the sum 
raised is to be spent for site, building, and equipment; the other 


half will remain as an endowment fund to keep the theater in 


operation. Mr. Ford writes: 


“This fund will be liberal enough to prevent the sacrifice of 
artistic policy for commercial ends, and to secure a true repertoire 
system comprehensive in scope. Shakespeare’s plays wil) be pro- 
duced regularly and artistically, and English classical drama will 
be revived periodically. New works of exceptional merit will be 
taken up when they do not receive adequate popular support. 
Translations of representative foreign drama, ancient or modern, 
will be staged, and unacted plays which are unavailable for ordi- 
nary theaters will be presented. A more elastic plan of operations 
could hardly have been devised. Shakespeare will be honored 
not only by the production of his own works with simplicity, 
beauty, and power, but also by direct and systematic encourage- 
ment of his own arts—dramatic authorship and acting. There 
will be a repertoire system which will enable ambitious playwrights 
to witness the production of their plays and to improve the con- 
struction and phrasing. It can not be doubted that this will be a 
great gain for dramatic authorship and for public taste. There 
will also be varied opportunities for securing versatility in the art 
of acting, and this will be highly advantageous to the profession 
and to audiences. An institution stimulating zeal and ardor for 
better drama, more effective acting, and more cultivated taste than 
are now known in the ordinary theaters will be an ideal Shake- 
speare memorial.” 

An elaborate system of management for the new theater has been 
thought out by the projectors. There will be a large body of 
governors, we are told, appointed by the Crown, universities, 
various municipalities, and learned bodies, and including represent- 
The director has 
not been chosen yet, but it is thought that a competent one can 
Further: 


atives of self-governing colonies and America. 


easily be found. 


“The actor-manager, the star performer, and the long run will 


be dispensed with in the National Shakespeare Theater. There 
will be frequent changes of program, revivals of old plays, and 
trials of new pieces; and there will be performances in the pro- 
vincial towns as well as in London, These are attractive lines of 
action, which offer promise of intellectual drama and superior 
craftsmanship. As the committee outlines the work of the reper- 
toire theater, there will be at least three different plays every week, 
of which one will be by Shakespeare, or an English classical play. 
Musical comedy is ruled out, for while music and pantomime may 
be freely used, the dramatic motive must predominate. Member- 
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ship in the repertoire company will be dignified by honorary 
decoration and assurance of pension, and in addition to hxt salaries 
for definite services there may be bonuses out of the reserved sur- 


plus profits for distribution among the actors, The committee has 


explored the whole subject with thoroughness and devised a gen- 
eral scheme, to which no exception is taken by members of the 
profession. The National Shakespeare Theater appeals to lovers 
of drama and acting who care more about plays than about stars, 
and want to have the existing stage, with its stale mannerisms and 
conventions, thoroughly reformed and freshened with ideas. 
Another open-air monument to be fouled with London grime 
would not have interested them, and Stratford has evidently the 
only site for anything like a Shakespeare house or museum, A 


repertoire theater in the interest of national art follows the right 
lines and deserves a full measure of public generosity and support. 


“The origina) proposa) for the architectural monument and statue 
at the top of Portland Place was condemned by men of letters and 
actors as soon as it was broached. .. . All bickerings are at an 
end, and there is now hearty cooperation in the joint undertaking 
of converting the ‘architectural and sculptural monument’ into a 
nafional theater.” 


AS AN ITALIAN SEES OUR COLLEGES 


MERICA figures somewhat as a will-o’-the-wisp to one of 


- our imported teachers. “One must always bear in mind 
while in America,” says Miss Amy R. Bernardy, “that whatever 
has been done is dead; that which is being done is dying, and that 
only that which is yet to do is alive, and that, in a moment, the 
future is a thing of the past.” Miss Bernardy teaches Jtalian at 
Smith College, and is also an indefatigable contributor to foreign 
reviews. Like her colleague of Harvard, Professor Miinsterburg, 
she stands as interpreter of things American to the country that sent 
her forth. Inthe Wuova Antologia (Rome) she takes a hand at 
explaining to her Italian fellow countrymen the American college 
curriculum, and natura)ly finds startling contrasts. Whereas in 
Italy people philosophize and theorize, in America, she says— 


“A)) learning is useless if it remain in the domain of abstract 
theory. The American is also convinced that a man who acquires 


all his knowledge either entirely through books or entirely by ex- 
perience runs the risk of becoming one-sided. The individual who 
unites theory with practise is the one who wins in the bitter com- 
petition of American life. 

“Therefore most students go to college not only to acquire a 
general culture, but also to obtain the social polish and independ- 
ence which they could not receive athome. This tendency toward 
social connections is particularly strong in women’s colleges.” 


Miss Bernardy also describes the various phases of college life 
in America: football and other games, hazing, newspapers, teas, 
slang, yells, etc.; details, no doubt, of interest to the foreigner but 
well knownto Americans. Such revelations as the following show 
us what a favor it is that foreigners are willing to come to this 


country and instruct us: 


“ College is scarcely comparable to our university ; it is rather a 
sort of academy. As a matter of fact the work is equivalent to 
that done in our /icez (high schools) and very much inferior to that 
of our university. Diplomas are not conferred in the same way 
as ours; law and medicine do not belong, as in Italy, to the uni- 
versity proper. Owing to the lack of archives and manuscripts, 
historical studies are scarcely attempted, while to speak of pale- 
ography is worse than to speak of ballistics. And then Americans 
are not made for history; they lack the faculty of individual and 
critical research. The American seeks a practical combination ot 
well-ascertained facts—he does not go into extensive researches. 
Because—and in this consists the essential difference between the 
Anglo-Saxon college and the Latin university—the American stu- 
dent is not only in search of knowledge; he is in search of social 
advantages and of the right atmosphere; of the right to affix to his 
name the college whence and the year in which he was graduated.” 
—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SIGNS OF A GREAT EXODUS 


In spite of the reports which gained 
some currency a few months ago that the 
transatlantic steamship companies had 
increased their fleets beyond the limits of 
productiveness, and that such huge liners 
as the Mauretania and Lusitania were 
proving a loss to their owners, there seems 
to be no lack of optimism, as the summer 
season draws near, in regard to the amount 
or character of transatlantic travel to be 
expected this year. In an article appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Times of 
April 4, the following statistics are given 
to show the gain in popularity over last 
year of what is known as ‘saloon travel.” 

““While there has been as yet no over- 
crowding of the cabins of vessels bound to 


Europe, yet there is a pronounced increase 
in the volume of saloon travel as compared 


with that of the corresponding period of 
last year. 
‘Here are a few figures bearing upon the 


subject. In 1907 the outgoing trans- 
atlantic travel from this port consisted of 


100,706 who traveled first-class, of 108,272 


who went in second cabins, and of 557,233 
who crossed in steerages. The statistics 


for 1908 show a marked decrease in saloon 


travel to the eastward, and a corresponding 
increase in steerage traffic; only 93,544 
saloon passengers going abroad last year as 
against the vast army of 660,471 who went 
in eastbound steerages. 


“The incoming fleet of 1907 brought 
nearly 10,000 more saloon passengers than 
had gone abroad that year, the exact num- 


ber being 109,712. In 1908 the number of 
incomers who traveled first-class dropt to 
84,403, a falling off of more than 25,000 


in a single year. The number of incomers 
who traveled in second cabins in 1908 was 


117,251, aS against 228,863 the preceding 
year. The incoming steerage traffic in 1907 
was 1,379,289. Hardly more than a fourth 


of this number arrived in 1908, the exact 
number being 309,979. 
“But altho the steamship companies 


were hard hit by the hard times, there is 
now a fine optimism among the various 
agencies and a general expectation that 


the flush time in steamship travel is very 
close at hand, even if it has not actually 
arrived. Even now the bookings far 
exceed those of the corresponding period 
of last year.”’ 

So popular, under the stress of the hard 
times of last year, did second-class travel 
become that some steamers were run as 
‘‘one-cabin”’ ships only, and that~ cabin 
belonged avowedly to the kind in demand 
by those to whom economy was a desider- 
atum even in a summer vacation in Europe. 
As to the rates this year Mr. Gustave H. 
Schwab, manager of the North German 
Lloyd Company, has this to say in the 
Times article: ‘‘The indications are that 
this year will be very much better than 
last year, both in numbers and in the qual- 
ity of the accommodations being selected. 
The advance bookings and applications 
practically assure an excellent season.” 

According to the writer of this article 
there seems to be no doubt as to the 
profitable nature of the big ships which 
have recently been added to the transat- 
lantic fleet-—a fleet, by the way, which he 
estimates as having cost no less than 
$800,000,000, shore equipments and all. 

‘‘Just after the newer Cunarders came 


SUMMER TRAVEL TO EUROPE 


out it was predicted that they would not 
be paying ships. But they have since 
proved that they were. There are no data 
available to show just what per cent of 
profit they earn for the company, but there 
are statistics to show the operating-expenses 


of the swift leviathans of her class. Take 
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THE SIGNAL-STATION AT THE LIZARD (NEAR 


LAND’S END), THE MOST SOUTHERN POINT OF 
ENGLAND. 


the German Deutschland, which prior to 
the advent of the newer Cunard racers was 


the undisputed champion of the transat- 
lantic course. It is estimated that it costs 
the Hamburg Line $45,000 for every trip 


that the Deutschland makes across the 
Atlantic.”’ 

As to what effect these big ships may, or 
may not, have had on the business done by 
other ships which, before these big ones were 
launched, were the largest afloat, a recent 














THE “GEORGE WASHINGTON” THE NEW NORTH 
GERMAN LLOYD SHIP, ON THE WAYS, SHOWING 
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THE ‘GEORGE WASHINGTON "AFTER LAUNCHING. 


statement by Emil L. Boas, Resident-Di- 
rector of the Hamburg-American line, may 
be quoted. While his company last year 
had reduced earnings, as compared with 
the previous year, there is no foundation of 
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fact whatsoever for an inference that this 
was due to the two big ships. He adds: 


“Our steamers have, during the last 
year, secured the undiminished favor ot 


the traveling public, as is evidenced by the 
official statistics. Considering the business 
depression which affected not only the 
smpping-trade on the North Atlantic, but 
in all parts of the world, the showing made 
by the Hamburg-American line, with net 
earnings of 16,000,000 marks on a capita) 
of 125,000,000 marks, must be considered 
a very satisfactory one.” 

There are now fourteen transatlantic 
steamers in commission, with a registered 
tonnage above 20,000 tons. These are: 
Lusttanta and Alauretanta (Cunard), 32,500 
tons each; Baltic (White Star), 29,000 
Adriatic (White Star), Katserin 
Auguste Victoria (Hamburg-American), 
Rotterdam (Holland-America), 25,000 tons 
each; Amertka (Hamburg-American), 22,- 
22s tons; Cedric and Celtic (White Star), 
21,000 tons each; Caronta, Carmanta 
(Cunard), Arabic (White Star), Kron- 
prinzessin Cectlie and Kaiser Wilhelm JI. 
(North German Lloyd), each 20,000 tons. 


tons; 


To this ‘‘big-steamer’’ class eight addi- 
tions will be made this season, as follows: 
George Washington (North German \.)oyd), 
27,000 Berlin (North German 
Lioyd), 19,200 tons, Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land (Hamburg-American), 18,000 tons 
each, Lapland (Red Star), 17,000 tons; 
Minnewaska (Atlantic Transport), 14,220 
tons; Laurenttc and Alegantic (White 
Star), 14,000 tons each. 

The last two steamers will run between 
Liverpool and Canada, the others are in- 
tended for 
New York 
popularity of the Canadian route gives 
many signs of growing, these new steamers 
being merely new evidences of it. By 
this route the ocean passage from land to 
land is made in about four days. The 
grand and varied scenery of the thousand- 
mile sail on the river and gulf of St. Law- 


tons; 


between 
ports. The 


transatlantic travel 
and European 


rence and the consequent short ocean voyage 
appeal strongly to many lovers of comfort 
as well as of variety. During the summer 
season lines of steamers ply regularly 
between Montreal and Liverpool. Three 
of these lines are not only comfortably but 
elegantly equipped. One of these was the 
first to use the turbine system in the trans- 
atlantic service. A feature of two ships 
of this line is Marconi long-distance appara- 
tus which enables passengers to communi- 
cate with friends at all times—even from 
mid-ocean. 

The writer of the article in The Times 
notes how, in the building of great ships, 
the single engine has been followed by the 
compound, the compound by the triple- 
expansion, and that in turn by the quad- 
ruple. Again ‘‘the single-screw has given 
place to the twin-screw, and with the new 
Cunarders the four-screw ship has come.” 
He adds that it would indeed seem as if 
‘the prophecy of the late Lord Inverclyde, 
head of the Cunard Company, would some 
day be realized—that the steamship of the 
future would have propellers all along its 
bottom, and that it would exceed in speed 
even the fastest express trains.’”’ Of the 
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ALONG THE SHORE OF LOCH LOMOND. 


transitory nature of a ‘‘record’’ for speed, 
the writer has compiled a list of ships which, 
in the past fifty years, have held and then 
soon lost it: 


Persia, 1856. Etruria, 1885. 
Scotia, 1866. Umbria, 1887. 
City of Brussels, 1860. City of Paris, 1889. 
Baltic, 1873. Majestic, 1891. 


Teutonic, 1891. 
Campania, 1893. 
Lucania, 1893. 
Kaiser Wilhelm 
Grosse, 1897. 
Deutschland, 1900. 
Lusitania, 1905. 
Mauretania, 1909. 


MOTORING IN EUROPE IN ONE’S 
OWN CAR 


‘*The motor-car has restored the romance 
of travel.” So writes Mrs. Wharton in that 
delightful book of hers, ‘‘A Motor-Flight 
Through France.’’ Her verdict appears 
to have awakened a sympathetic echo in 
an increasing number of tourists who are 
abandoning the old modes of European 
travel, with their inexorable time-schedules 
and fixt routes, for the freedom of auto- 
car and runabout. Moreover, so many 
have spent their European vacations in a 
motor that it is not difficult to cull, from 
the accumulation of experiences, an amount 
of practical information sufficient to sim- 
plify the problems involved in this manner 
of passing the summer. 

The first question asked by the tourist 
naturally is, ‘‘Shall I go through Europe in 
my ownor a hired motor?”’ In the matter 
of cost, the first alternative (omitting from 
consideration the original cost of the car) 
appears to have everything in its favor, the 
expense of hiring a motor through Europe 


City of Berlin, 1875. 
Germanic, 1876. 
Britannic, 1877. 
Arizona, 1880. 
Alaska, 1882. 
Oregon, 1884. 
America, 1884. 


From Presbrey’s “‘ Motoring Abroad.”” Copyrighted, 1908, by Frank Presbrey. 
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SPECIMENS OF ROADS IN 








EUROPE. 


being at least treble the expenses incurred 
in traveling in one’s own machine. 

Fully 75 per cent., according to an esti- 
mate made by the Automobile Club of 
America, of those who plan a motor trip 
through Europe take their own motors 


with them from this country. Last year, 
in these columns, the experiences of Dr. 
A. H. Heaton, of Sedalia, Mo., who toured 
Europe in his own runabout, were described 
as to some of the practical details. 


‘‘For the entire trip,’”’ writes Dr. Heaton, 
“‘our expenses averaged not quite $8.75 
per day, and the car is as good as ever— 
the riders better. Gasoline cost us from 
60 cents to $1 per gallon. At the United 
States prices the cost of the trip would have 
been much lower. I see no reason why a 
party of two or three persons could not tour 
the entire United States at a cost under $3 
per day.” 


According to Dr. Heaton the last-named 
rate was about what he paid on certain 
portions of his trip. Thus, he says, ‘‘stop- 
ping only at the best hotels, living well at 
every stage, our expense for the week 
ending May 23, covering the trip from 
Paris to Genoa, was only $3.08 per day per 
person. This did not cover luxuries, of 
course, but included hotel bills, gasoline 
and oil, garage charges, repairs, and tips.”’ 

The comparative ease with which motor- 
cars are shipped from this country for 
touring purposes in Europe is described in 
a recent issue of The Autocar, from which 
the following ‘‘typical case”’ is quoted, 
the ‘‘firm”’ referred to being a shipping and 
forwarding agent in Liverpool who had 















THROUGH THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 





‘*handled no less than fifty cars for Ameri- 
can tourists during the last season.” 


‘“‘About ten days before the intending 
tourist (who hailed from Chicago) antici- 
oated leaving New York, he ran his car 
into this firm’s packing-warehouse in 
Chicago. It was there cased and brought 
to New York, where it was shipped to 
Naples by the same steamer by which he 
was sailing. At Naples the car was un- 
cased by the firm’s agent, and delivered 
to the owner’s chauffeur, the case being 
knocked down and shipped to the firm in 
Liverpool. The owner toured through 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, France. 
and England, finally arriving at Liverpool 
just in time to join a steamer on his return 
passage to Chicago. A representative of 
the shipping firm met him and took over 
his car and chauffeur; recased the car in 
the original case in which it was shipped to 
Naples, and reshipped it to Chicago.” 

According to Frank Presbrey—whose 
‘‘Motoring Abroad,” published last year, 
and giving the details of the author’s motor 
trip through Normandy, Brittany, the 
chateau country of Touraine, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, forms an ex- 
cellent book of practical information for 
those contemplating a foreign tour—‘‘it is 
safe to estimate the freight charges by 
passenger steamer, on a touring-car at 
about $80 to $85, and by slow cargo 
steamer at about $65 to $70.’’ Besides 
this, there is the charge for a suitable 
crate, so constructed as to be ready for use 
on the return passage to the United States, 
—from $50 to $60. 

Then, there is the paying of the customs 
(Continued on page 658) 
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BOARDING A FERRY-BOAT IN SCOTLAND. 





From Presbrey’s ‘‘ Motoring Abroad.”” Copyrighted, 1908, by Frank Presbrey. 


PREPARING TO CROSS THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


INCIDENTS IN A MOTOR-TRIP ABROAD. 





LEAVING SCOTLAND FOR IRELAND. 
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We Guarantee 


that “‘Indestructo” Trunks will stand more abuse— 
more careless handling—will travel more miles and 
remain longer in good serviceable condition, without 
the annoyance and expense of frequent repairs, 
than any other trunk on the market. 

As absolute protection to its owner—every “ Inde- 
structo” Trunk is accompanied by a 5-year Insurance 
Policy against Fire, Accident, Wreck, Collision, Care- 
lessness and Neglect. 

«“Indestructo” Trunks are stronger, more service- 
able, better in every particular than any other trunk | 
made. That is why we can afford to give this iron- 
clad guarantee of quality, which no other trunk ; 
manufacturer caz give. 

Our unique system of trunk building makes “ Inde- 
structo” Trunks practically jointless. The hardwood 
veneers are so united by a special waterproof and 
weatherproof cement under enormous pressure that 
they become as one piece. This system was invented, 
patented and is owned and controlled exclusively by us. 


All hardware and trimmings on “Indestructo” Trunks are of highly tempered 
cold-rolled steel of unusual toughness and heavily brassed. Continuous hardwood 
runners fitted with steel shoes span the “ Indestructo” Trunk on all four sides. These 
with the round steel corners practically eliminate the ossibility of breakage even with 
the roughest handling. Its peculiar construction makes the “ Indestructo” not only “Th 
the —— trunk made, but also Zighter than any other of equal carrying capacity. e 
Weight of contents may be increased without paying excess baggage charges. 


Strongest, Lightest, Handsomest, Most Commodious Trunks Made 


“Indestructo” Trunks are finished in rich, natural hardwoods. No reinforcement f h 

with canvas or other disfiguring covering is needed. of the 
“Indestructo” Trunks are made for the greatest possible degree of beauty and Gl. b 

utility— Practical—Substantial. ove 


PROTECTED AGAINST LOSS 


prosecuted for any damage incurre 
The .ower half of this ‘*Warning”’ mark contains the trunk owner's Registry Number. 
Oftentimes a trunk is lost in transit. It lies in a baggage room, warehouse or_ hotel 
for many months—possibly it is broken open in the end in an_ attempt to identify the 


System avoids this loss 


with the trunk, numbered to correspond with the number of the trunk and we register of 40, 
name of the owner beside the number. 

If your *“*Indestructo’’ Trunk is ever lost the number is sent to us to identify owner- 
ship and we immediately nasity you as to the whereabouts of your trunk. 

“‘Indestructo’’ Trunks give 

pagwage charges—are the 
ture 0 
tected against imitation by our U.S. and Foreign patents. Hence there can be no substitute. 


worl 


The ‘Globe Trotter Indestructo’’ Trunk accompanied its owner completely around the 


and abroad, and, barring a few scuffs and scratches, returned in perfect condition. inding. 





first in class in each city. 


New York City, N. Y., Saks & Company 
Chicago, Ill., Marshall Field & Co. 


Saint Paul, Minn., The Golden Rele ap. coee. 


Denver, Se T. Lewis & Son 
Rochester, N. Y., ” Sibley, med & Curr Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa., N. Snellenburg & Co. Toledo, te. Wilmington 

Saint Louis, Mo., The Grand Leader Omaha, Neb., Brandeis Stores 

Pittsburg, Pa., McCreery & Co. Columbus, Ohio, The Columbus Dry Goods Co. 
Baltimore, Md., Ss r & Son Atlanta, Ga., Chamberlin-Johnson-Dubose Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bennet '& Fish G:and Rapids, Mich., Paul Eifert 


San Francisco, Cal., The White House St. Joseph, Mo., F. Endebrock zee Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Mabley & Carew Co. Richmond, Va., Spence T. 

Buffalo, N.Y., Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. Birmingham, Ala., Loveman, Seam & Loeb 
Detroit, Mich., Traver-Bird Co. Savanah, Ga., Edward Moyle 


New Orleans, La., D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd. Des Moines, lowa, Younker Bros. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Gimbel Bros. Duluth, Minn., Gray-Tallant Co. 
et D. ¢., Woodward & Lathrop Sioux City, lowa, The Pelletier Co. 3 
Minneapolis, Minn., Powers Mercantile Co. Charleston, S. C., Charleston Trunk Co. City. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Bullock’s Jacksonville, Fla., Florida Trunk Mfg. Co. 
Louisville, Ky., Stewart Dry Goods Co. Sacramento, Cal., Walsh- Richardson Co. 
Seattle, Wash., Stone-Fisher Co. Lincoln, Neb., Miller & Paine ness. 
Kansas City, Mo., Luce Trunk Co. Colorado Springs, Colo., apa & Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind., L. E. Morrison & Co. 


—and by the best store in every city where good trunks are sold. Do 1 not buy any other 
trunk. Ask for ‘‘ Indestructo ’’—insist upon it. Ifyou cannot get it in your City—write closed rapidly. 
us. We will give address of nearest merchant selling it. 


azines. 


Trotter’’ 


The ‘‘Warning’’ here shown appears on both ends of every “‘Indestructo”’ Trunk. It is the tale of the 
is a notice to ‘baggage smashers’’ that the trunk is insured and their company will be trip of an “Inde- 
structo” Trunk. 

Send the coupon 
for a copy with 
ownership and sold at auction to pay storage charges. The ‘Indestructo’’ Registration ie ernie 
The purchaser of an ‘‘Indestructo”’ Trunk notifies us on a post card, which we furnish story of 2 journey 

miles 

aroun | the world, 
Full of humor, 
longer and better service—cost less for repairs—save excess dash and brilliant 
most economical trunks in the world tobuy. Every essential fea- description. Plen- 
“Indestructo’’ Trunks and the machinery by which they are ‘manufactured are pro- peg A illustrated 
with photographs 
¢ 4 char- 


Around the World Without Damage acters and scenes 


A de luxe bit of 
world—over 40,000 miles. It withstood the roughest treatment of baggage handlers at home #0 ntin eM a le | 

ailed 
on request and 
‘‘Indestructo’’ Trunks are for sale throughout the country by the store which ranks name of your 


The National Veneer Products i 


Station D 3, Mishawaka, Indiana 
A Word to Trunk Dealers: 


“Indestructo” Trunks are being adver- y i My name 
tised big in most of the prominent mag- 
We offer them for sale ste 
through one good merchant in each 
We help that merchant,in 
a special way, to get the busi- 
Write today for the @ 
Sohn Or, tae & ees “Indestructo” proposition 
—territories ave being 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY VIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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‘eres Please 
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Travelog of the Globe 
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My trunk dealer’s name and address........+. 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


ERE is news in- 
deed—for the 
two million men who 
shave themselves every 
morning with the 
Gillette Safety Razor. 


Our first announcement of 
the latest GILLETTE achieve- 
ment—the New Pocket Edition 
—the GILLETTE Safety Razor 
in such compact form that it can 
be carried like a card case in 
the waistcoat pocket, or slipped 
into the side of a traveling bag. 

Same size blade as before, 
same principle; but neater, more 
workmanlike, the most perfect 
shaving implement in the world 
—as compact and as beautifully 
finished as a piece of jewelry 
—and the blades are fine. 

If you are a GILLETTE user 





New York, Times Bldg. 


Chicago, - GILLETTE SALES CO. 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 
London Office, 


New Pocket Edition 





call on some progressive dealer 
at once and examine this new 
razor. 

If you have never used the 
GILLETTE now is the time to 
get acquainted. 

You can shave yourself in 
from two to five minutes with the 
GILLETTE—a clean, satisfying 
shave. Vo stropping,no honing. 

The pocket-case is of gold, 
silver or gun metal. Plain pol- 
ished or richly engraved in 
floral and Empire designs. In- 
side the pocket-case are handle 
and dlade box—triple silver- 
plated or 14K. gold plated. 
Prices, $5 to $7.50, on sale 
everywhere. 

You should know GILLETTE 
Shaving Brush—a new brush of 
GILLETTE quality—bristles gripped 
in hard rubber: and GILLETTE 
Shaving Stick—a shaving soap 
worthy of the GILLETTE Safety 
Razor. 











Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 


17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 540 Kimball Building, Boston 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


~ (Jillette 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 
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SUMMER TRAVEL TO EUROPE. 
(Continued from page 656) 
which, in France, amounts on an average 
to about $175 on a touring-car and 
$200 on a limousine. This amount, ac- 
cording to Mr. Presbrey, ‘‘is figured upon 
weight and the entire sum will be returned 
at the port from which the car is shipped 
out of the country, if shipment is made 
within one year. To secure this refund, 
it is absolutely necessary to present the 
customs receipt issued by the officials at 
the port of entry.” The average duty on 
a motor-car entering Italy is $120. In 
England no duty is charged. 

Mr. Presbrey considers it essential that 
the American tourist who contemplates a 
motor-trip through Europe ‘‘should join 
the Touring Club de France.” 

In like manner the American tourist is 
advised to join the Motor Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the Touring Club 
of Italy. Both of these organizations are 
similar to the Touring Club de France, are 
of similar practical benefit, and charge 
approximately the same fees. 








MOTORING IN A HIRED CAR 





There is every facility, however, provided 
for the man who wishes to use a hired 
motor on his European vacation, and, if 
he observes certain initial precautions, 
there is no reason why he should not en- 
joy the maximum of comfort on his trip. 
The principal danger in hiring a motor for 
the summer season in Europe lies in the 
character of the firm with which the tourist 
makes his arrangements. If the firm is 
more or less irresponsible, such experience 
as the renting of a poor machine, and find- 
ing no garages in the sections of Europe 
which the tourist plans to visit, combine to 
bring discomfort, if not positive disaster. 

The average charge per day for a car 
in Europe is $25. This is not always 
inclusive of gasoline, or the expenses inci- 
dent to keeping a chauffeur. Asa rule, it 
is advisable to contract for a car that will 
do from 100 to 120 miles per day, inclusive 
of all expenses in the contract. In Paris 
the tourist can hire a car of standard make, 
seating five people, including the chauffeur, 
on a weekly contract of 150 francs per day, 
monthly 125 francs. The ideal man with 
whom to enter upon such a contract is the 
owner of a machine who accompanies the 
latter in the capacity of chauffeur. Such 
an arrangement practically insures the 
tourist against careless driving, while it 
minimizes the danger from accident, etc. 
There are a number of agencies in Paris 
where one can hire practically any kind of 
car, at prevailing rates, the arrangements 
being usually made in advance through 
the automobile club to which the tourist 
belongs in this country. 

In Italy there is some difficulty in pro- 
curing uniform rates for the hiring of 
motors. In Milan and Rome, however, 
there is a firm which has recently adopted 
the unique plan of charging from 60 to 75 
francs per day as rental for a machine, 





For Loss of Appetite 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 





vigor. Areliable remedy for the relief of nervousness 
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plus ro francs per day to cover expenses of 
chauffeur, etc., and 1 franc for every kilo- 
meter run. This plan is highly liked by 
those who have used it, since it relieves the 
tourist from paying a heavy charge for his 
machine when he is not running it, and 
thus limits the bulk of the expense to his 
days of actual travel. 

In England the charge for renting motor- 
cars is somewhat higher than on the Conti- 
nent, the average cost being 6 guineas per 
day, with 25 shillings extra when the ma- 
chine is taken away for more than a day. 
This charge is inclusive of all expenses. 
Where the tourist hires the machine for a 
fortnight, or by the month, the rate is 
considerably decreased. 

These average rates of $30 in London, 
$25 in Paris, and the special graduated 
rates of Rome and Milan, are for the rental 
of big tonneau cars. In this country the 
rate for the same service and car would be 
at least $50.00 per day. There are no re- 
strictions, as a rule, among European agents 
as to the itinerary followed by tourists who 
hire their cars. Some French agents, how- 
ever, will not make an inclusive rate for 
tourists motoring through Italy, while 
none of the agents will make this rate for 
travelers through Spain, the bad roads and 
lack of garages rendering the latter country, 
as well as parts of Italy, uncertain as to 
safety and expense. 


TOURING IN SWITZERLAND 


The fact that sightseeing is made a 
special department in the Government of 
Switzerland, and has thus become a matter 
of direct official concern, gives to holiday 
travel in that country a unique character 
for the tourist. In most European coun- 
tries the traveler has to consult the agents 
of private companies as to hotels, railroads, 
itineraries, etc.; but in Switzerland such 
information, even to the most minute 





CLEVER DOCTOR 
Cured a 20 Years’ Trouble Without any 
Medicine, 





A wise Indiana physician cured a 20 years’ 
stomach disease without any medicine as his 
patient tells: 

‘‘T had stomach trouble for 20 years, tried 
family medicines, patent medicines and all 
the simple remedies suggested by my friends, 
but grew worse all the time. 

‘Finally a doctor who is the most promi- 
nent physician in this part of the state told 
me medicine would do me no good, only irri- 
tate my stomach and make it worse—that I 
must look to diet and quit drinking coffee. 

“I cried out in alarm, ‘Quit drinking 
Coffee!’ why, ‘What will I drink?’ 

“*«Try Postum,’ said the doctor, ‘I drink 
it and you will like it when it is made ac- 
cording to directions, with cream, for it is 
delicious and has none of the bad effects 
coffee has.’ 

‘‘Well that was two years ago and I am 
still drinking Postum. My stomach is right 
again and I know Doctor hit the nail on the 
head when he decided coffee was the cause 
of all mytrouble. I only wish I had quit it 
years ago and drank Postum in its place.’ 

Never too late to mend. Ten days’ trial 
of Postum in place of coffee works wonders. 
**There’s a Reason.” _- 

Look in pikes. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 











EVOLUTIONARY? Yes. So 
was gas. So was electricity. 
Because the claims of the 


Farquhar Sanitary Furnace are 
different from those made by any other 
heating system, don’t doubt them ! 





You come home from the theatre. 


You find a warm house—that the 
Farquhar is steadily maintaining the 75 
degrees of warmth it showed at six 
o'clock this morning. The nurse did 
not have to leave your child to go down- 
stairs and look after the furnace. 

You have not been troubled one second 
by the fear that your house might burn, 
with your babies in it. 

Your Farquhar can’t get superheated. 

The draft goes clear around underneath 
the ash chamber and all the heat is ex- 
tracted from the smoke before it enters the 
smoke pipe. 

The regulator arm built into the furnace 
and operated by the expansion and con- 


Manufacturers 





THE FARQUHAR FURNACE COMPANY 


101 Main Street, Wilmington, Ohio 


New York—Philadelphia—Columbus—Cincinnati—Indianapolis 
Cleveland—Detroit—Louisville—Nashville—Chattanooga 


Heat, Health and Home 
Insurance 


traction of the welded steel fire box has 
opened and closed the draft door automat- 
ically, keeping the fire exactly even. 

So you have saved fuel, too—a forty 
per cent saving over any other heating 
system. 


You have provided a complete change 
of warm, balmy air every ten minutes, in 
every room. 

You have done everything that Nature 
and the best human intelligence can de- 
vise for the safety and healthfulness of 
your home. 


This is what recommends the 


66 
FARQUAR” 
SANITARY FURNACE 


to the particular—the careful—house- 
holder. 

Aside from its economy—aside from 
its /uxurious warm air—the Farquhar 
Sanitary Furnace regulates itself 24 hours 
in the day. 


You tend it once a day—it does the rest. 


It has a welded steel fire box—some- 
thing new in the furnace world. No 
joints—no rivets. 


No dust or gas can escape into the air 
supply—so your walls and your carpets 
and your curtains remain clean. 


The peculiar Farquhar Ventilating 
System removes all the once-breathed 
and cold air from every room contin- 
ually, to admit a volume of fresh, warm 
air. The steel fire box never gets red 
hot; so the air is not super-heated nor 
scorched. 

All the warm air gets into the rooms, so 
you do not require it excessively heated, 
even in the coldest weather. 

Our booklet tells all about it. 
forit. If you 
have your 
house plans, 
send them to 
us. We willad- 
vise you free. 
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French-German-Spanish-Italian 






write it. 


You must hear it spoken aspen 
must see it printed correctly until your eye knows it. 
All this can be done best by the 


Languag 


To speak it, to understand it, to read it, to write it there is but one best way. 
over and over, till your ear knows it. You 
You must talk it and 


e-Phone Method 


Combined with the 








Wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
With this method you buy a native professor outright. You own him. 
He speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly; when you choose, night or 
day; for a few minutes or hours at a time. cae 
hay one can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken often enough 

and by this method you can hear it as often as you like. 

Send for booklet and testimonial letters from leading educators. 


The Language-Phone Method, 802 Metropolis Building, 16th St. and Broadway, New York 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 









































-H. Wheels Stewart Hartshorn on label, 
teed ai {yoy ceaageed ae models, fo $8 Get “*Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
ar ngtory ‘Clearing Sale. Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
{ we Ship On 1 me yorthy an dies 
TEN DAYS’ FREE & 100 FOR 15 CENTS 





Tires, coaster-brakes. re- 
pairs and sundries, half usual nd o not 

buy till you get our catalogs and offer. irate mown. 
MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. D278 Chicago 





Send 15 cents to the Niagara C New York, and you 
will receive asample box of the: poe & indiponncbe 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 












































Alcoholism is a Disease 


and as a disease, can be treated and ne. What we want to nn upon you is that the 



































not only is an iis means of dealing with this disease, but is the only means that is within 
the reach of every one, no matter where located. Do you Saseie by this treatment the alcoholic 
patient can continue at his regular business, so long as he calls at HIS OWN DOCTOR’S 
office about once a day for three weeks? Do you realize that the treatment of Alcoholism has 
been brought by the Oppenheimer Institute out of the realm of doubt and danger and has been 
made available for 


























Your Family Physician 
in whom you probably place more confidence than in any other living man! Details are im- 
possible i ina — space but if you will write to us we shall give you complete information 


THE OPPENHEIMER 
INSTITUTE 


317 West 57th St. NEW YORK CITY 























| OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, 317 W. 57th St., New York 


In writing for information give also the name of 
aie family physician. 









































details, will be furnished by the Govern- 
ment. In each of the principal resorts 
throughout the little republic there is 
established a General Inquiry Office, at 
which the tourist is invited to make his 
wants known, and where he is furnished, 
free of charge, practical advice on travel, 
walking, cycling, and motoring, as may 
interest him. Moreover, he need not wait 
until his arrival in Switzerland in order to 
avail himself of the benefits to be derived 
from these General Inquiry Offices, since 
the Swiss Government has_ established 
foreign branches of the office in such cities 
as New York, London, Paris, and Berlin. 
Thus, it is possible for the traveler who is 
planning an Alpine trip to arrange all the 
details of it before leaving the United States. 

Of special and unique interest to travelers 
having only a limited time are the advan- 
tages offered by the Swiss railroads, which 
are now under the control of the Govern- 
ment. What are called ‘‘season tickets’’ 
may be purchased on these railroads, 
entitling the holder to unlimited travel 
over 2,730 miles of rail and lakes for pe- 
riods of 15, 30, or 45 days. The 15-day 
ticket costs $16.32, the 30-day ticket 
$24, and the 45-day ticket $31.68. 
These rates are for first-class accommoda- 
tions, a reduction of almost one-half the 
amounts just quoted being made for third- 
class, and a reduction of about a fourth for 
second-class. These tickets enable the 
tourist to travel where he will, and as much 
as he will, during the time specified, 
throughout the republic. The only ex- 
ceptions to this rule are a few ‘‘mountain 
railroads,” and on these the holder of a 
season ticket is allowed a reduced rate. 
Writing in The Independent, Mr. Hedley P. 
Somner, the general agent of the Swiss 
Government in New York, gives the follow- 
ing advice to the tourist visiting Switzer- 
land as to itineraries, etc.: 

‘‘A hasty glimpse can be obtained of the 
marvels of this country in a visit of seven 
to ten days, but a much longer stay will 
repay one. Should the tourist be visiting 
Switzerland for the first time it is advisable 
not to attempt too much, but rather plan 
out his tour in such a manner as to embrace 
several distinct parts. Thus, for example, 
he should decide between a visit to Zermatt 
and Chamouni, and if time be too short to 


visit both places, taking Zermatt with the 
Matterhorn as the finer of the two. Again, 
the Alps should be taken with regard to 
their proportions, and the tourist visiting 
Lucerne and the Bernese Oberland should 
so arrange his journey as to view the Rigi 
and Pilatus before the giants—the Eiger, 
Monch, and Jungfrau. Such an arrange- 
ment will materially add to his enjoyment. 
Even for a short visit, an endeavor should 
be made to make the tour so comprehensive 
as to include a sail on one of the lakes, a 
coaching- tour over one of the passes, an 
ascension of one of the mountains by rail- 
road, a visit to one of the numerous ravines 
or gorges, and a walk through both an old 
a commercial town. In this manner 
the tourist is able to gain an impression 
that will long remain a pleasant memory. 
Mr. Somner places the average cost of a 


Swiss tour at from $2 to $3 daily. This 


“cc 
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GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER, 


putting up at the more 
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moderate hotels, which are extremely | 
comfortable, and traveling second-class 
on the railroads.’’ Thesame writer recom- 
mends the walking-tour as au excellent 


method for seeing Switzerland and gives 
the following practical advice to the would- 


vy cs OULD you accept a stranger’s note? No. Then 
e pedestrian: \ 
‘ihe « ‘mithinitou:' dati aieinas why accept from a stranger any other promise 
as possible should be taken, the heavier to pay? A fireinsurance policy is sucha prom- 
things being sent on by post. Atramping-]|. i ‘ . 

kit, easily purchased in Switzerland, is the | 1S€. Ought you to accept it without knowing all about 


best way to carry one’s things. It is made 


to hang from the shoulders, and when|the Company? Your usual business confidence is 
ee an ae wa By guaity| based on knowledge. Why make an exception in that 
strong enough to bear the weight of the] part of your business which deals with insurance? A 


carrier, is a useful article. Boots should 


be high and water-proof. The rocky par-}] NAME is worth nothing on any kind of a promise to 


ticles encountered on all the roads are very o, 

irritating if allowed to enter the boots, and | Pay Unless it is backed by character and resources. 
the need of water-proof boots will often be 
experienced. Before starting across a 


ones Win. acme a sem cae ne os be The Hartford Fire Insurance Company favors in- 
encountered the boots should be shod with] surance knowledge, particularly about itself. Its prom- 


special nails at the village shoemaker’s. It 


is never advisable to do too much the first |1S@ to pay has never gone to pr otest. Its obligations 


day. If i f L f h . : x 
Fuska from Agdermatt a good practise |tO its policy holders are backed with such a good 


b btained b ki 1 th : : . 
Anesisteenia, 84 niilie inoe, Uline tie rat. (ION and such ample financial resources that the 


road from Fluelen to Goschenen, and then} more you know about it the more you will want pro- 
finishing the first day with the walk along - ° See 
the Schollenen to Andermatt.” tection by its policies. 


Below will be found a selected list of 


books for tourists who may desire to take It has published a book “Fire Prevention and Fire 
up a course of reading on Switzerland be- 


sora eae: Insurance” which contains in separate chapters valu- 
uate. Te Risen dies: “tet %; able information for Householders, Merchants and 


Baillie-Grogham, W. A. The Austrian Tyrol. 


$2 net. Manufacturers. It ought to be 
Conway, Sir Martin. The Alps from End to End. in the hands of every property 


Conway, Sir Martin, and Coolidge. Climber’s . . 
Guide to the Alps. owner in America. It may 
Coolidge, W. A. B. The Alps in Nature and in 


History.» $2.50. save you thousands of dollars. 


Gribble, F. Geneva. $2. 


Harrison, F. My Alpine Jubilee. $1.25. ‘ € p It is free. Send for it. 


McCracken, W. D. The Fair Land Tyrol. ($2) 
Romance of Teutonic Switzerland. ($3). Two vols. 
Illustrated. 16mo. Sold separately. 


Musson, S. C. The Upper Engadine. $2.50. HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


SICK DOCTOR Please send me your book “Fire Prevention and 
Proper Food Put Him Right. Fire Insurance’’ advertised in Literary Digest. 








The food experience of a physician in his 
own case when worn and weak from sickness 
and when needing nourishment the worst 
way is valuable: 

“An attack of grip, so severe it came near 
making an end of a left my aprensgail ny Perfeet Comfort for Man and Horse 
such condition I could not retain any ordi- Md ; ulna tek cute 3 
nary food. I knew of course that I bean have Whitman Saddle pt aon ge be eh cots ped 
food nourishment or I could never recover. estate acoompanied by all necessary 


by the best riders of all coun- estate accompanied by all necessary 
“T began to take four teaspoonfuls of sd by thet thirty years ago and papers. Interest payable monthly, 


Grape-Nuts and cream three times a day improved every year since; ideal for \ SN partes ili ay a ih . Write for |4 
and for 2 weeks this was almost my only gentleman or lady rider anda scientific 


food ; it tasted so delicious that I enjoyed || sree—acscritfity she ema nition af Whiten ka ites [SALT LAKE SECURITY & TRUST co 
it immensely and my stomach handled it |{ and everuthing som “Sadaie oe Sper” eve vent Ct TEE asst ME 
perfectly from the first mouthful. It was so WebVbach Saddle Company, 104 Chambers St, New York City | | § 

nourishing I was quickly built back to nor- 


mal health and strength. 
“Grape-Nuts is of great value as food to|| AT LAST—THE RIGHT CASTER 
rg ife “inia dnaei ie can in Tivest Your hardwood floors, your rugs and matting, are being ruined by the ordinary fur- 
the stomach os wh — it cannot digest|) niture casters, FELTOID casters represent the most practical form of “ wear-economy.” 
Ssimillate oO’ er 1oodas. Th 


e firm, durable felt used in the manufacture of their wheels, makes damage impossible 

“Tam convinced that were Grape-Nuts — positively prevents marring or scratching of polished floors. : 
ide] ad b hy sat it ould Fine wood surfaces and the textures of your floor-covering suffer from contact with 

more widely used Dy physicians, 1 WOUIG)) hard brass or iron rollers. Caster wheels of porcelain and wood are as destructive as 


save many lives that are otherwise lost from metal, and _ usually crack or split. Rubber has poor wearing qualities. Leather casters 


lack of nourishment.’’ harden and develop sharp destructive edges. 

Absolutely the most perfect food in the 
world. Trial of Grape-Nuts 10 days proves. FELTOID CASTERS 
“There’s a Reason.” - 


Look in pkgs. for the little book, ‘‘The The smooth, velvety surface of FELTOID wheels allows the moving of even the most massive furniture with- 
Road to Welleilie.” om the slightest injury to floor or floor-covering. 4] In your next order to the furniture dealer, be yee gen specify 
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ELTOID casters. Their cost is nothing in comparison to the economy theyafford. Imitations of FELTOID cast- 
ets are unlawiul—actual substitutes do not exist The real felt wheel casters are stamped with the name FELTOID. 
Our Booklet, giving styles, sizes, etc., will be mailed upon request. Write for it today 
THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY, Dept. E, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 


ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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A BOND ISSUE 
AND ITS REASON 


Since last Summer we have had to 
refuse orders for over 100,000 tons of 


coal at good prices because our equip- 
ment is too small. | 

Our mines are developed to the point 
where we can turn out 1000 tons per 
day, but insufficient facilities for hand- 


ling coal between mine-mouth and rail- 
road cars limit our actual output to 


one-third that amount. 

Two courses were open to our stock- 
holders; To grow slowly and develop 
the property out of current earnings, 
or to issue bonds and so provide the 


funds needed for immediate profitable 
improvements. 

The second course was adopted be- 
cause our net earnings even with our 
present inadequate equipment are 
enough to pay three times over the in- 
terest charges on the total proposed 
bond issue, and because the security, 
coal, is one of the most staple com- 
modities in the world, more than 80% 
of the motive power of the United States 
being derived therefrom, and because 
our district—The Georges Creek region 
—is recognized as producing a steam 
and smithing coal equal, if not superior, 
to any other coal in the world. 

Accordingly, we offer for subscrip- 
tion $150,000 of 20-year gold bonds 
bearing 6% interest in denominations 
of $500.00 and $1000.00 at par, These 
bonds are a first and only lien upon the 
property which is assessed at $208,000 
and contains coal in the ground valued 
at from $850,000.00 to $1,000,000.00. 


The trustee of the bond issue is the 
International Trust Co., of Boston, to 
whom inquiries or subscriptions may 
be sent. 

Full information and references, con- 
cerning resources, personnel and history 
of the Company will be given interested 
persons, Further investigation will prove 
that these bonds are exceptionally well 
secured investments. 


Georges Creek Basin Coal Co. 


1 Broadway 18 Post Office Sq. 
New York City, N. Y Boston, Mass. 
M. M. JOYCE & CO. 


1 Nassau Street New York City 


Symonds, J. 
( Highlands. $2.50. 


Tyndall, John. Glaciers of the Alps. 


Singleton, Esther. 
Teat Writers. 12mo. 


Sowerby. The Tourists’ Cantons of Switzerland. 


Stephen, Sir Leslie. 
(Switzerland). 


Storrey. Swiss Life in Town and Country. 


A. and N. Our Life in the Swiss 


Switzerland as Described by 
r.00. 


The Playground of Europe 


Tissot, Victor. Unknown Switzerland.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo. $3. 


Tyndall, John. Hours of Exercise in the Alps. 


Whymper, Edward. Scrambles Among the Alps. 


NORWAY AND THE MIDNIGHT SUN 
Judging by the plans made by various 


steamship companies, travel among the 
fjords of western Norway and, as far north 


as Spitzbergen, bids fair to be a specially 


popular feature of vacation tourist travel 
| this summer. Newcastle, Leith, Hamburg, 
) and Amsterdam are the starting-points for 
these tours. The steamers assigned to 
| this service, altho not comparable in size 
to some of the transatlantic leviathans, 
are nevertheless models of speed and 
comfort, while the fare ranges all the way 
| from $425 for the round trip down to 
|} $137. It is the testimony of those steam- 
ship companies which make a specialty 
of these tours, that ‘‘the annual summer 
exodus of Americans to these northern 
countries of Europe is rapidly approaching 
in number the pilgrimage each winter to 
the famous Mediterranean resorts.” Hence 
pie preparations this season have been 
made on a more than usually elaborate 
scale. 
Owing to the exigencies of a northern 
climate, the regular summer cruises to 
Norway do not begin until after the first of 
June. From that time until the early part 
|} of September, regular sailings are made 
from Great Britain and Germany, connect- 
ing with passenger-steamers along the 
Norwegian coast. From England the 
shortest sea route to Norway is via New- 
castle, whence the run across the North Sea 


is about twenty-four hours. Stavanger, 
the first port made on the Norwegian coast 


by this route, is the starting-point for the 


cruise among the fjords to North Cape, the 
extreme ‘‘top of the me of the Euro- 


pean continent. The cruise along this 
chain of islands which form a natural 


The only breaks of any consequence in this 


island chain are said to be at the mouths of 
the fjords, which are open toward the sea. 


The steamer is thus enabled to voyage 








through a series of landlocked lakes, avoid- 








HERE'S A SMOKE 
YOU'LL ENJOY BETTER | 


than any other. It’s cool, de- * § 
licious—without a bite or a re- 
gret. Absolutely pure, natural 


flavor. A trial will convince you. 


Wt your dealer will not 

supply you, send his name 
and 50cts. for 40c. can of Spilman Mixture, and a 25c. 
tobacco pouch prepaid. Money back if not satisfied. 
128 on, 40e3 8.1.8 on, They 1-2 Ih, $1.05; 11h, $8.80 prepaid 
Interesting booklet ‘‘How to Smoke a Pipe,” free. 
£. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 184 Madison St., Chicago 


ing the disagreeable features of a possibly 
rough sea trip, and is in constant sight of 
those unique features of Norwegian scenery 


which have for centuries made the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula famous. There are only 


three cities of any size along this route— 
Stavanger, Bergen, and Trondhjem. Of 
these Bergen is the largest, with a popula- 


tion of 40,000, and ranking as the second 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
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HAS NO EQUAL 














In buying a 


Hammock 


or hammock-couch 


look for the name 


PATTERSON 


For ‘“‘ Patterson ”’ 
on a hammock or 


couch, stands for 
quality and value, 


and is a guaranty 
of strength, safety, 


style and asting 
Satisfaction. “If 


Ws wade by Pat- 


The Patterson Hammock-Couch can be used 
with or without a mattress. Has pocket attached. 


Valance can be tied up to form a back rest or wind 
shield, making it the only complete couch. With 


both sides tied up you have a cosy nest for baby. 
There is savety in Patterson Hammocks. 


Ask the dealer for Patterson Guaranteed Ham- 


mocks and Couches. Don’t take a substitute. If 
he can’t show the PATTERSON, with the name on, 


write us and we will see that you are supplied, 





i 


Patterson Mfg. Co. ‘zHisr,Avs, and A St- 
Makers of guaranteed hammocks since 1887, 





western coast of Norway is made inside a! 





Made from pure Para™ 
Rubber by our perfect 
process. Remarkable resiliency 
and long life, Furnished to fit 
any size and any make of outer 
casing, No old stock deteriorated 
by storage. Every tube shipped 
new and fresh direct from the fac- 
tory to the user. Send for de- 
scriptive folders and price 
list. AGENTS WANTED in 
every city and town. Write 
for our proposition. 


ater Bottles) New 
Haven,Conn., - 


“Tro 
FACTORY 








protection against the waves of the ocean. eee. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 


most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 


‘agnalis Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 





The most attractive investment for Savings 


or Surplus funds that we know of is our 
CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 
running for two years of longer and bearing 


6 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 


These certihcates are ample secured by first 
Mortgages deposited in Trust and are issued 


in amounts of $100.00 or more. 


5 per cent. is Paid on Savings subject to 
withdrawal at any time without notice. 


Write for Booklet 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 


1045S Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Lif e Insurance for 





HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


The above Picture (in colors, 9x14 inches) of 
Gibraltar and Fleet Booklet will 








city of Norway. At Trondhjem are rail- 
ways, running through the most noted 


scenery of central Norway to Christiania,/The cost of this trip is from $425 to| No. 1.—2 in. 


the capital, and, again, by another line to\ $y 37.0, according to the location of cabin. | No,2.—2gin, 


Stockholm in Sweden. 

At these three coast cities, as well as at 
other smaller towns and villages, the tourist 
steamers make sufficiently long stops to 


enable passengers to take inland trips, 
either by rail or coach, while for those 


desiring to make more extended tours by | 


land, special arrangements may be made 
with the steamship companies. From 
Trondhjem northwavd the tourist finds 
himself in what is popularly known as 
“The Land of the Midnight Sun.” In this 
region, the sun stands above the horizon 
from the middle of May to the end of July 
without interruption, and disappears en- 
lirely from the 21st of November to the 
22d of January. 

The most northern point reached on this 
trip is Spitzbergen, the group of islands 
north of Norway and northeast of Green- 
and. Four days are spent cruising along 
the west coast of these islands, which have 
formed the base of many notable Arctic 


expeditions, after which the steamer makes 
its return voyage, arriving at Hamburg 


twenty-seven days after leaving Newcastle. 


The cost of this trip, exclusive of land ex- |} $ 


cursions, is from $300 to $150. 


Another line of steamers, making the 


western coast of Norway, starts from | 


Hamburg on July 4, reaching Leith (Edin- 


burgh) two days later. Thence the itiner- 


ary is: the Orkney Islands, Faroe Islands, 


You Pay in 20 Years 
You Receive over the Cost (besides Life 


This Policy Provides Extremely Liberal Loans, Cash and Paid-up Values, after the Second Year, Fully Protecting the Interests of the Policyholder 








for 20 Years, 


and then 


51,00 


The Best Way to Save Money is The “Prudential Way” 


The Prudential 


=O Year Endowment Policy Costing 


4 263 Per Year, if Policy is issued at age 30, (or an average 
—= weekly saving of only S2c) Paid for 20 Years, Guarantees 


Cash for YOU, $1,000 





Insurance of $1,000 


$852.60 
) $147.40 


All Figures Guaranteed—Not Estimated 
Write for Cost at Your Age 


Address Dept. 77 





The 


Prudential Made the 
Insurance in Force in 1908 of any Life In- 


surance Company in the World. 


Greatest Gain in 





Battleship Fleet homeward bo: 
be Sent Free if you Mention this A 


Iceland, Spitzbergen, the western coas 
of Norway, arriving in Hamburg July 28 


} The shore expenses are estimated at $32.50 
\extra, 
A third series of cruises, arranged by 
another steamship company and starting 
jon July 8, from Great Grimsby, England, 
{| visits the Norwegian fjords as far as North 
| Cape. The duration of these cruises 1s 
| fourteen days each. 


) 


The fare charged is 


|$70 and upward. The books on Nor-|* 


| way and Sweden, named below, are recom- 
pomenee to tourists who may desire to 
pursue a course of reading before they sail. 
A series of spring and summer cruises 
from London to Norway and the midnight 
sun (as well as from Marseilles to the Med- 
iterranean ports, and thence around the 
world) has been established by the P. & O. 


line. Yacht and twin-screw steamships 


make these trips. Dates of sailing have 


| 


; way connections for travelers who intend 
\ proceeding from ports of arrival. 


i 
Ballou. Due North; or, Glimpses of Scandinavia 


and Russia. 
Bayne, §.G. Quick Steps through Scandinavia. 
1.25. 
Bumppus, T. T. The Cathedrals and Churches of 
| Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. $4 net. 
| Du Chaillu, Paul. The Land of the Midnight Sun. 
Forbes. Norway and its Glaciers. 
Monroe, W. S. 
Fjelds. $3. 


Wilson, T.B. Norway at Home, §1.75, 


Norway—Its Fjords and Its 


t) 


\ Field Club” 


The Prudential 


{surance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


nsatrom JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 















Quarter sizes. 


| 


FIELD CLUB—The newest 


type of a perfect fitting close front 
been arranged with a view to securing rail-| Collar that—IS RIGHT. 


Corliss-Coon 


Hand Made Collars 
2 for 25c 


The hand made collars talked about. They do their 
own demonstrating for style, fit and lasting qualities. 
That is why so many men who care prefer— 
Corliss-Coon Collars. Sc Sa 

At most all the best shops everywhere, Send 

for new style book, showing all the latest shapes 

—it will help you in your ,collar selections. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. W, Troy, N.Y, 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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gt Life and 
a4 ve 
oe i lave ove ee 
r ——- Trees are almost human, staunch and Joyal, but 
do you appreciate them as youshould? Are you 
as loyal to them as they are to you? 
When you were achild, doubtless every tree about the 
old home was as much a thing of personality as the horses and 
dogs you loved—the boys and girls you trudged to school with. 
Pe-haps to each tree you gave a name—the sturdy old oak close by 
the road ; the trusty and faithful elm that towered high above the roof 
—"*~ peak of the homse; and the weeping willow in the fence corner close by 
the driveway, sige 
Possibly you were told the legend of mother’s mother who, when but a girl in her 
teens returned one day from a ride and threw her whip in the corner—a mere slip 
of willow she had found that afternoon; how days passed and the slip took root ; how 
years passed and it became the weeping willow that you knew, 
Still other years have passed and the struggles of life have caused you to forget, maybe, the 
tree-friends of your childhood. The old oak was wounded, had not proper care, and died. A 
mighty storm lacerated the mammoth elm; it was neglected, and today is a mere wreck of its for- 
mer self. Only a dying trunk stands to remind you of the legend of the weeping willow. 
The lives of these trees might have been preserved, had you not forgotten to love 
and care for them as you did of old. All the trees are your friends—entities indeed ; worthy of every token 
of tenderness and every care you can bestow uponthem, They cannot complain to you, and today they 
may appear healthy, while dying within, Let your watchfulness supply their lack of voice! 
John Davey’s life work has been the care of trees—their treatment when tick, their treatment when 
wounded, their protection from destroying enemies. The Davey methods are sure ones—the result of 
nearly fifty years’ practical experience with trees No matter what ails your trees, if they are not too 
far gone, the Davey experts can save them—and if not saved, whence can you hope to replace them? 
The Davey School of Practical Forestry, at Kent, Ohio, is the culmination of John Davey’s great 
effort for the recognition of the life and needs of the trees. Its corps of highly trained experts 
are at your service—they can restore your trees to a condition that means years of added use- 
fulness and beauty. For the asking, you can have our handsome illus- 
trated booklet L, telling you all about the Davey methods—explaining »” 
why we have so many letters like this: 
26 Broadway, New York, July 15, 1907. 
Mr. John Davey, Mott House, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
My Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to express the satisfaction I 
feel over the work done on my trees at Tarrytown. Their need of 
attention, which you plainly indicated, was a revelation to me, and 
I feel that your work was thoroughly and efficiently done, and will 
serve not only to beautify but perpetuate the lives ofthe trees, I beg 
also to certify to the courtesy and industrious character of you 
employees. Very truly yours, OHN D, ARCHBOLD., 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 


(Operating Davey’s Sehool of Practical Forestry) 
Main Office, KENT, OHIO. Eastern Ofice,Tarrytown,N.¥Y. 
“The Home of Tree Surgery.” Address Nearest Offiee. 
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Thread and Thrum RUGS 


Different from all other rugs, 

made in colorings to match your 

decorations. Special styles to 

© with Mission or Fumed Oak 
‘urniture. Wool weft. 
ersible and 


any length. Sold by best shops 
in principal citieg. If your 
dealer does not keep them, 
write Arnold, Constable & Co. 
New York, for Color Line an 

Price List. 

THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP, 

Ausuan, N.Y. 


¢.. lights same as any lam 

The Saxonia 1a) s en ne 

top of the wick, a fine white light. Burns 1-3 oil 

of ordinary lamp; gives 3 times light. 1-5 cost o 

gas, 1-10 cost of electricity. Pays for itself. Im- 

ported chimney and mantle of extra strength with 

burner complete for $3, express paid. Money re- 
funded if not as represented. Booklet free. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


U. 8S, A. LIGHTING CO. 
262 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 














Oliver 


Typewriters 
$50. Each 


$5. Down and $5. Per Month 
Shipped to Any Address on Trial 


The regular standard Model No. 3. Complete with metal 
case, baseboard, tools, etc.—not shop worn or damaged 
machines, but each and every one guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely perfect—as perfect as any ever sold. 

No salesman will call on you—we cannot afford such 
expenses and still sell these machines at half price. The 
burden of proof rests with the typewriter and you are to 
be the sole judge. 


If you find the slightest thing to criticise—if you think 


‘U-ALdhc-NO- 
-AFTER DINNER MINT: 
As an after dinner confection try this new 


mint cream. 

None so mellow, so pure, 50 creamy. 

No mint candy so tempting, so grateful 
to palate and stomach as U-All-No After 
Dinner Mint. 

Sold in sealed tins, by grocers, confec- 
tioners and druggists everywhere. If your 
dealer does not keep U-All-No we will send 
a liberal box on receipt of ten cents. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Sole Makers 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 














you can buy a better typewriter at any price—if for any 





reason you do not wish to keep the machine, send it back 
at our expense. 


This is far the greatest typewriter value ever offered. If 
you intend to buy a machine any time in the future, it will 
pay you to secure one of these now. 

If you are renting a typewriter, why not send it back and 
replace it with one of these splendid machines? You can 
pay us $2.00 or $3.00 more a month than you are now pay- 
ing and in a few months own a $100.00 standard type- 
writer—meantime you have a perfect machine to operate, 
instead of a second-hand one. 

Better write us mow. You take no chance on this 
roposition ; if the typewriter is just as we represent it to 
e—you have a bargain—if it is not, you send it back at 

our expense. 


Don’t wait until they’re all gone—give us your name, 


Colonial Red Cedar 


address and references today. 
A. C. LANDGRAF, Mgr. 
74 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





Treasure Chest Soles and Prices 


Made of fragrant Southern Cedar, heavily bound and bradded with 
copper ; fitted with roomy lock drawer. Moth, dust and damp proof. 
Shipped direct from factory subject toapproval, without cost to you. 
Catalog Free. Piedmont Red Cedar 73 


[April 17, 


OF EXPENSES 

Experts are agreed that, within certain 
limits, a trip will cost whatever one chooses 
to make it. At the minimum, a tour em- 
bracing three months can be made at a 
moderate outlay, provided one chooses to 
live at the cheaper hotels, or at pensions, 
and is content to ride second- or third-class. 
William J. Rolfe, compiler of ‘“‘The Satchel 
Guide,” declares that with rigid economy, 
a tour of four months with all necessary 
expenses can be made for the sum of $400 
and that even this amount can be reduced, 
provided one is familiar with French and 
German and understands how to avoid 
excessive charges. But this statement 
makes no allowance for clothing or luxuries 
of any kind. 

The amount will be seriously affected, 
according as one covers great distances or 
comparatively short ones. Should one 
not go beyond Switzerland, for example, 
expenses would be less than if one traveled 
and tarried by the way from Liverpool as 
far south as Naples. Expenses will also 
be greater in proportion to the time one 
spends in the British Isles, where the cost 
of living will average from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent higher than on the Continent. 
Should one choose to travel well and live 
mainly at first-class hotels, tho not at the 
most expensive ones and using ‘“‘hotel 
coupons,” the average expenses on shore 
need not be above $5 a day. But should 
one travel and live first-class everywhere, 
without giving any special attention to 
economy in details, he should allow $7 
or possibly $10 a day. After having de- 
cided how much one will spend, it is well 
to allow a margin of twenty-five per cent. 
for contingencies. About $100 ought to be 
taken in the form of sovereigns, the re- 
mainder being drafts on London, or 
“‘travelers’ checks.’’ In carrying  con- 
siderable sums, it is well not to have it all 
in gold, but part in Bank-of-England notes, 
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Remember the name 


Even pretty women do not mind wear- 
ing SHUR-ON eyeglasses, because they are 
inconspicuous. Their soft, easy grip 
gives perfect comfort and holds the 
glasses always in an optically correct 


position. 
ite For O 
jen arg Book F R E E 

which explains how the effects of the finest 
lenses may be ruined by ill-fitting frames 
and mountings. 

E. KIRSTEIN SONS COMPANY 

Established 1864. 

Department E, Rochester, N. Y. 

Remember the Name SHUR-ON 


BETTER OPTICIANS EVeRYWHERE ~ 
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which being of paper are much more 
portable. 

As to rates for passage, eliminating those 
for extra large, well-placed, or suites of 
rooms, they range, according to the char- 
acter of the lines, from $50 up to $100, | 
$125, or higher. Some prominent lines | 
have a second-class fare, which is about 
the same as the first-class fare on cheaper 
lines, but most tourists, wishing to be 
economical, will prefer the first-class fare 
on the cheaper lines to the second-class on 
a more prominent line. To travel second- 
class means restriction to certain parts of 
the ship—that is, exclusion from the best 
parts, even in the daytime. 

Tips are virtually obligatory on ships. | 
Americans may object to them, but the 
custom is universal and employees receive 
small regular pay, in the expectation that 
tips will be given. 
well not to wait until the end of the voyage 
before giving at least some recognition to 
stewards. The pleasure of the trip will be 
measurably heightened if this is done. 
On prominent lines the tip to the table 
steward and bedroom steward, on disem- 
barking, commonly is not lower than half 
a sovereign ($2.50), each, altho on the 
cheaper lines half that sum is probably the 
average. Smaller sums satisfy the bath- 
room steward, the bootblack, and the 
deck steward. If not properly treated 
stewards can do many unpleasant things, 
but when treated with consideration prove 
well-trained and very satisfactory servants. 


of Goodness 


The goodness of Uneeda Biscuit 
is not a matter of cost to you. It is 
assured by the careful selection 
of the best materials for Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the skill of experts 
who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the perfect cleanliness 
and appliances of great bakeries 
built expressly to bake Uneeda 
Biscuit; and, finally, by the per- 
fect protection of a package that 
excludes all dust and moisture. 

All this has resulted in quality 
out of all proportion to the price. 


Uneeda 5. 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Many travelers find it 








OF BAGGAGE 


Most travelers, whose tour is occupied 
almost exclusively in sightseeing, find that 
the less baggage they have the better. 
Not long ago was recorded the experience 
of a woman of means who, as a matter of 
proof that she could do it, made an ex- 
tended European tour with nothing but a 
suit-case. This extreme measure can not, 
however, be recommended, either to a 
woman or to a man. Many tourists find 
it advisable to leave at Liverpool a part of 
their luggage which has been necessary on 
shipboard, but which can be dispensed 
with in land travel. Even should the port 
of departure not be the same as the port of 
arrival, they find ways by which a trunk 
or suit-case can be transferred from one to 
the other, and thus be made to await the 
return home. 

A man should not fail to have with him 
on shipboard at least a black coat to wear 
at dinner. Still better off will he be, if he 





e e , eager = oo 
Tricycles for Cripples 4 Ven oN 
Y C and i, . S pa 6 0 
\VVA3 h ° A ; 

| ~ AalfS for @ “4 thes.” ea Sues Pdi 
PW (SB E aN School teachers, ministers, lawyers and all per- 
sons receiving regular incomes, find the first 
farm mortgages selected by this Company to be 
safe and satisfactory. Please write for current 
list and booklet **A”. Established 1883. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Complete catalog : ———T 
sent on request. Write for it today. z . 
WORTHINGTON CO., 205 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 


3 ; 
Pears | Met: FeocEa 


: . Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
A soft, white skin gives 

















_ It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 


feet. 
charm to the plainest fea- 
tures, 

Pears’ Soap has a mes- 
sage of beauty for every 
woman who values a clear 
complexion. 





Sold wherever stores are found. 


“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.” 








takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort dis. 
covery of the age. Allen's Foot- 

makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel easy. It is a certain help for in- 
growing nails, perspiring, callous and 
hot, tired, aching feet. We have 
over_ 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and 
Shoe Stores, 25 cents. Do not accept 
any substitute. Sent by mail for 
25 cents in stamps. 


FREE Trial Package sent by mail. 
ALLEN S, OLMSTED, LeRoy, N. Y. 

















ff 
raAN NG). 
‘ — TheOXYGEN Tooth Powder 
impr Prevents Decay 


r\ie) 
oh Dentists advise its use 
oa All Drude 

« Bee 4 Metal Size Can 
/ 


Mc Kesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulten St. New York. 


25 Cents 
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‘New Front Gut | 
Lawn Mower 


Cuts in front—not in rear. Does not roll the 
grassdown. You know how old-style mowers 
leave ridges of uncut grass which must be gone 
over the second time. You know how difficult, 
or impossible it is to cut down the tall grass. 


The 
da Lawn Mower 


overcomes these and many other 
(Fully covered by 
strong patents). No scythe or 
sickle needed where you have a 
Clarinda, Cuts long grass as well 
as short. Self-sharpener. Mows 
on uneven ground as well as 
level. Mows dead grass. Will 


Glarin 
a > 


objections. 




















mow your terrace. 


name of dealer. 


Vay 8 
NN Dealers 


CUTS IN FRONT 
NOT IN REAR 


close to trees, etc. Somany 
advantages, there’s no com- 
\ parison with ordinary 
>» mowers. Ask your dealer,or 
us write for pamphlet, giving 


should order sample on trial 
(prepaid); if not a great im- 
\ provement over all other lawn 
mowers returnat our expense. 
Clarinda Lawn 
Mower Company 
Dep 











of rowing, 


EATS an HAPPY, 
HEALTHY 
GO CHILDREN 
b Sas @ 2 fcc 
ee lg > ) selves rather than 


play on the streets. 
Operated by children 
themselves ; the move- 
ment not unlike that 


every muscle 
play. Most healthful 
form of outdoor exercise; keeps lungs inflated, develops sturdy 
bodies, strong arms, straight backs, broad shoulders. Makes 
children studious. You owe the children this delightful pleas- 
ure—you' ll save itin doctor bills. Inexpensive, simple, abso- 
lutely safe; no cogs or complicated gears to catch and tear 
clothing. Neta toy, but a real Merry-Go-Round. Wili last for 
years. Full particulars and handsomely illustrated booklet free. 
HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. K, QUINCY, ILL. 







































symbols on handles. 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC REGULAR 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC SPECIAL 


Handle bends as the brush is used. Three sizes 
and three bristle textures. Adults 35 cts; youth’s 


and child’s 25 cts. 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC DE LUXE 


Delicately colored transparent flexible handles— 
emerald, topaz or ruby, Your brush identified by 


color. Adult’s size only. Price 40 cts. 


BE SURE TO ASK for the Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
get it in its yellow box. Any brush sent postpaid 
on receipt of price it your dealer will not supply. 


Write for free book," Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MANUPACTURING CO 
Florence, Mass., U. 


14 Pine Street 


There is but 
one “ Pro-phy- 
lac-tic’?’ Tooth 
Brush, but it is made 
with three kinds of han- 
dies. All styles have gradu- 
ated and serrated bristle tufts 
to clean de¢ween the teeth. Curved 
handle, tapered head, hole in handle 
and hook to hang it by; identification 


With rigid handle. Three sizes and three bristle 
textures. Adult’s 35 cts; youth’s and child’s 25 cts. 





have a Tuxedo suit. This is true, at least, 
on the more prominent lines, where he 
would feel himself in an awkward state 
without it. He should take also his bath- 
robe and bath-slippers and his traveling- 
cap. Except that it will add to the 
amount of his baggage, he would be wise 
if he had an outing shirt, a coat of blue, 
white trousers, and rubber-soled white 
shoes. All these and his other things a 
man could manage in a large suit-case, plus 
a smaller handbag and a canvas “‘carry- 
all,’’ which, with its enclosing straps, can 
be made to expand or contract as con- 
ditions make necessary. Miss Tozier, 
author of ‘‘The Traveler’s Handbook,” 
who has crossed many times, says of the 
necessities of women: 

“One neat plain tailor suit of heavy 
cloth; one pair of thick silk or woolen 
tights; four sets of combination under- 
garments; four pairs of stockings, among 
them one very thick pair; four shirtwaists, 
flannel or silk according to the season, or 
two of each kind to provide for sudden 
changes; a woolen knitted sweater; three 
pairs of pajamas; a light woolen wrapper 
for going to the bath; a pair of woolen 
slippers; a pair of shoes with rubber soles 
or heels; a pretty, dressy bodice for dinner. 

‘These garments, with handkerchiefs 
and neckwear, can easily be packed into 
one of the stout ample wicker cases before 
mentioned. The canvas hold-all is another 
valuable article of luggage which can be 
purchased now in any large department 
store, and this should also be legibly 
marked. In it wrap up the steamer-rugs, 
the pillows, the rain-coat, extra jacket 
with the soft hat or Tam-o’-Shanter (no 
self-respecting woman now wears a ‘yacht- 
ing-cap’), and a woolen wrap of some wide, 
comfortable shape made to conceal all 
discrepancies in time of sore need and sea- 
sickness. A canvas bag with handles, like 
a schoolboy’s bag, will be found extremely 
useful for holding books, writing-materials, 
or knitting. This bag can be hung on the 
arm of the steamer-chair and serves to 
keep these articles together.” 


BOOKS ON THE BRITISH ISLES, 
FRANCE, AND ITALY 


In the subjoined list will be found many 
standard words with which readers are 
already familiar, but a considerable num- 
ber of newer ones, also valuable to the 
prospective tourist who desires a course of 
reading before going abroad. The list in 
part includes books named in a similar list 
in our Foreign-Travel number of April 18, 
1908, but it has been recast and many 
eliminations and substitutions have been 
made. Elsewhere in this issue are named 
books for Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden 
in special articles on those countries. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Boas, F.S. In Shakespeare’s England. Illustrated. 
12mo. $1.50. 

Bradley, A. G. Highways and Byways in the 
Lake District of England. In the Marsh and Bor- 
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your pleasure depends largely on 
the refreshment along the road. 
Have what you want and when 
you want it. Carry your favorite 
hot or cold drink with you in an 


icy-Hor 


BOTTLE 


and you'll find it at the right tem- 
perature for days. On hot summer 
trips the ICY-HOT keeps cold 
liquids—beer, lemonade, champagne, etc.—ice cold 
for 72 hours. On cold winter trips keeps warm 
drinks—coffee, punch, milk, etc.—steaming hot for 
24 hours. As necessary as extra tires. Made of 
glass, in handsome plated case, leather-covered or 
plain, with screw-top drinking cup. Easily cleaned. 
Absolutely sanitary. Pints or quarts. Reasonable 
Prices. Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply you, we 
will, satisfaction guaranteed or money sefunded. 

Write for illustrated booklet 

THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Dealers, ask for window display offer 


Milk iE 








BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Instantly relieve Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Coughing 
Spells and all Lung Affecti Absolutely harmless 
and very effective. Best on the market for more than 
two generations. 





Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents and 
$1.00 per box. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Boston, Mass. 












Makes and burns its own gas ana 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 candle power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


. Over 200 styles, 
rite for catalog 








der Land of Wales. Twovolumes. Sold separately. 
$3 each. 


Cram, Ralph Adams. 
Great Britain. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo. English Traits. 
Geddie, J. Romantic Edinburgh. $2.50. 


Hare, Augustus J. C. Walks in London. Two 
vols. $3. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Our Old Home. English 
Note-Books. Two vols. Sold separately. $1 each. 








Hoppin, James M. Old England, Its Scenery, 
Art, and People. $1.75. 


Burroughs, John. Fresh Fields. 12mo. $1.25. 
The Ruined Abbeys of | 




















Do not be satisfied 
with an indefinite 
“emulsion'’ which 
may disguise impurities 
which does not exclude fh 





may be obtgihed of any good druggist. Py 
It is madeAnd bottled in Norway, thus . 

you without possibility of i 
adulteration. It is so pure 
that it is entirely eer 


Free From all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 


Digests completely — 
no nauseous ‘‘repeat- 
ing." Never sold in 
bulk... Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bear- 
= ing name ot 
Schieffetia & Co. 
New York 
Sole Agents 
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Howells, William D. London Films. Illustrated. 
Svo. $2.25. 

_ Hutton, Laurence. Lannensy Landmarks of Lon- 

on. Illustrated. 12m $1.75. Literary Land- 
m vate of Edinburgh. "ithustented. 12mo. $1. 

Irving, Washington. The Sketch-Book and 
Bracebridge Hall. 

in Henry. English Hours. Illustrated. 
3Vv0. 3. 


Johnson, C. Among English Hedgerows. II- 
lustrated. $2.25. 


Mansfield, M. F. and B. McM. Romantic Ireland. 


{Two vols. Illustrated. 16mo. $3. 

Oliphant, Mrs. M. O. W. Royal Edinburgh. 
Illustrated. Small 8vo. $2.50. 

Rimmer, A. About England with Dickens. 
$1.25. 

Rolfe, William J. Shakespeare the Boy. Small 
8vo. $1.25. 

Singleton, Esther. London as Described by 


Great Writers. 8vo. $1.60. 
Smith, F. Berkeley. 
Smith, Goldwin. 


In London Town. $1.50. 
The Trip to England. Oxford 


and her Colleges. Twovols. 24mo. Sold separately. 
$1 each. 

Taine, H. A. Notes on England. 12mo. $2.50. 
Tozier, Josephine. Among English Inns. _II- 
lustrated. 8vo. $2. 

White, Richard Grant. England, Without and 
Within. $2. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Penelope’s Experiences 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Illustrated. 
Three vols. Sold separately. $2 each. 


Winter, William. Brown Heath and Blue Bells 
(Scotland). Shakespeare’s England. Gray Days and 
Gold. Old Shrines andIvy. Fourvols. 24mo. Sold 
separately. 75 cents each. 


Wolfe, Theodore F. A Literary Pilgrimage among 


the Homes of British Authors. $1.25. 
FRANCE 
Allen, Grant. Paris. Two vols. Illustrated. 
16mo. $3. 
Bodley, J. E.C. France. Twovols. 8vo. $2.50. 
Brownell, William C. French Traits. 16mo. 
$1.50. 


Champney, Elizabeth W. Romance of the Feu- 
dal Chateaux. Romance of the Renaissance Cha- 


teaux. Romance of the Bourbon Chateaux. Ro- 
mance of the French Abbeys. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Four vols. Sold separately. $3 each. 

Cook, Theodore Andrea. Old Touraine. Two 


vols. Illustrated. 8vo. $5. 








are the only shoe eyelets made with tops of 
solid color. They 


CAN’T WEAR “BRASSY” 





They retain their bright, new appearance long 
after the shoes are worn out. 

Eyelets that wear “brassy” give shoes a 
cheap appearance. If you 7 of avoid them, 
look for the little diamond <> trade-mark as 
shown in fenrnion above. _ Itis slightly raised 
on the surface of every genuine Fast Color 
Eyelet. Every good shoe should have them, 
and no shoe can be strictly high-grade with- 
out them. Ask your dealer about them, or 
write for a descriptive booklet. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Does your home need 
Sidewalks? 

Clothes Posts? 

Curbs? . 
Steps? 

A Cellar Floor? 

Or other improvements? 


If so, make them of concrete, and 
you will never need to replace them. 
Our free book 
“Concrete Construction about 

the Home and on the Farm” 


gives you a complete description of how this 
work can be done under your supervision. 


THE ATLAS porttann CEMENT CO., 


Dept. 64, 30 Broad Street, New York 








NONE JUST AS GOOD 





Concrete is the most economical, most 
practical, most durable and most sanitary of 
all building materials for houses, farm buildings 
and home or farm surroundings. 

But— 

its success depends upon the quality of cement 
used in making it. It isn’t enough that you 
get ‘‘Portland’’ Cement. Concrete is made 
with Portland Cement. The best is made 
with Atlas Portland Cement. It is the 
standard—always pure, always uniform and 
always sure to produce the best results. There 
is but one grade of Atlas—the same for every- 
body — for the U. $. Government which bought 
4,500,000 barrels for use in building the Panama 
Canal; for you who may want only a barrel. 

The book explains. Send for it today. 

Other books: 

“Concrete Cottages ”— sent free 
“Concrete Country Residences ”— 
delivery charges 25 cents 
“Reinforced Concrete in Factory 
Construction” — delivery charges 10 cents 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write 


LARGEST CAPACITY OF ANY CEMENT COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD — OVER 40,000 
BARRELS PER DAY. 








Beautiful Floors 








You who continue to use wax and com- 
mon varnishes on your floors do so only 
because you have never found the right 
varnish, 

For wax and wax finishes, at best, are 
but makeshifts. They need constant care 
—endless replacement. 

While the right varnish, once on, needs 
no care—no attention. 

But beware of the wrong varnish—which 
mars, because it is brittle. 

There is but one varnish for floors which 
can be relied upon to stay smooth, flexible, 
beautiful. But one varnish tough enough 
for floors. 


Tough, Flexible Varnish 


That is Zéastica—the product of 39 years 
of varnish-making experiment. 

Don’t judge Z/astica by the common var- 
nishes you have seen on floors. 

Common varnishes for floors mar and 


Elastica Fi. 


Finish 











Without Care or Attention 





scratch under heavy heels and castors. 

Elastica bends and gives and stretches 
after it is dry on the floor. 

Common varnishes crumble and crack. 

They turn white where water touches 
them. Z/astica does not turn white—it is 
waterproof. 

£lastica is more than elastic; more than 
tough; more than waterproof. It is as 
nearly Jermanent as a varnish can be. 


Send for this Book 


Our free book is brimful of practical 
points on finishing floors. It tells not only 
about L/astica, but about the application 
of other floor finishes—and the right treat- 
ment for each kind of floor. 

Simply say: ‘Send me your book The 
Right and Wrong Finish for Floors.” 
Address Dept. 5, 29 Broadway, New York, 
2620 Armour Ave., Chicago, or Interna- 
tional Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, 








Elastica Floor Finish is made only by the 
STANDARD VARNISH _ WORKS 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
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Keep Your Cigars 
in Good Condition 


N° matter how much you pay; for cigars, 
they will lose the best of their flavor and 
bouquet, smoke hot and dry, and ‘the ,wrappers 
get brittle and break off if you don’t ‘keep them 
right. You can have fresh, moist cigars every 
day in just the right condition for smoking if 


Vir keep ons ina 














Cigar Chest 


We have a am line of these goods in our 
show rooms, all sizes, capacity of 50 to 1000 
cigars. Made in Oak, Mahogany, Circassian 
Walnut and Rosewood. Price list sent on request. 


Our Introductory Offer 


Cigar Chest (as illustr: ~~ bo saa . 
Mae, solid quart ed yo Missi Our Price 
finish, lined with asbestine, “hl 30 00 
igars. Regular price . . . 5 
, x 25 Regensburg een = 

gars 8 
State whether Mild, Medium for both 


$6.50 
or Strong Cigars are required 


Columbian Art Novelty Company 
1269 Broadway, New York 


























You can cure dandrufl, prevent baluness,eczema and 
falling hair by using Beshore’s for Dandruff. It stim- 
ulates the scalp, destroys the germs, permanently 
drives away dandruff. Restores strength and color to 
dry, brittle hair, Used by leading barbers and hair- 
dressers and sold by them in 50c and $1.00 bottles, 

If they can’t supply you, we will send it post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed 

or money refunded. Write for free booklet. 
E. 8. BESHORE, Dept. A. Myerstown, Pa. 










What 

Wears out the collar? 
The weekly soaking, soaping, 
a rubbing, starching, iron- 
ing,—all for one day’s use. Cut this 
out, with the worry and expense. 


Litholin Waterproofed 
Linen Collars and Cuffs 


make you independent, and you can bank what you 
save, You look neat and stylish always, for LITH9- 
LIN Goods follow the fashions closely, The same 

















collar you have always worn, only waterproofed. 
Buok of styles free on request. 
Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


Always sold from a RED box. 
Avoid substitutions. 
If not at your dealer's, send, giving styles, 
size, how many, with remittance, and we 
will mail post paid. 


The Fiberloid Company 
Dept. 13, 7 Waverly Place 


New Yor 





Gibson, Charles. 


Among French Inns. 
trated. 8vo. $2. 


Tllus- 


Hare, Augustus J. C. Days Near Paris. Il- 
lustrated. a12mo. $2.50. Walks in Paris. II- 
lustrated. 12mo. Twovols. $2.50. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. French Note-Books. $1. 


James, Henry. A Little Tour in France. 12mo. 
$1.50. 

Martin, Benjamin Ellis and Charlotte N. The 
Stones of Paris in History and Letters. Illustrated. 
I2mo. $2. 

Miltoun, Frances. Ramblesin Normandy. Ram- 
bles in Brittany. Two vols. Illustrated. 8vo. Sold 
separately. $2.50 each. 

Smith, F. Berkeley. How Paris Amuses Itself. 
$1.50. Parisians Out of Doors. $1.65. The Real 
Latin Quarter. $1.20. Three vols. 1r2mo. Sold 
separately. 

Taine, H. A. Notes on Paris. $2.80. 

Wilson, Epiphanius. The French Cathedrals. 
Folio. $2. 

ITALY 

Allen, Grant. Florence. Two vols. Venice. 
Two vols. Illustrated. 16mo. Sold separately. 
$3 each. 

Blashfield, E. H.and E. W. Italian Cities. 12mo. 
Two vols. $4. 

Champney, Elizabeth W. Romance of the 
Italian Abbeys. Illustrated. 8vo. $3. 

xoethe, J. W. von. A Tour in Italy. $1. 

Hare, Augustus J.C. Venice. Illustrated. 12mo. 
$1. Days Near Rome. Illustrated. 12mo. Two 
vols. $3.50. Walks in Rome. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Two vols. $3.50. Cities of Central Italy. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Twovols. $3.50. Cities of Northern 
Italy. Illustrated. 12mo. Two vols. $3.50. . Cities 
of Southern Italy and Sicily. Illustrated. 12mo. 
One vol. $2.50. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Italian Note-Books. $1. 
The Marble Faun. 

Hillard, J.S. Six Months in Italy. $2. 

Howells, William D. Italian Journeys. Tuscan 


Cities. Venetian Life. Three vols. 
$1.50 each. 
Howells, W. D. Roman Holidays. $3. 


Hutton, Laurence. Literary Landmarks of Ven- 


Sold separately. 


ice. Literary Landmarks of Florence. Literary 
Landmarksof Rome. Threevols. 12mo. Illustrated. 
Sold separately. $1 each. 


Lanciani, Rudolph. Ancient Rome in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries. Illustrated. $6. Pagan 
and Christian Rome. Illustrated. $6. New Tales 
of Old Rome. Illustrated. $5. 

Oliphant, Mrs. M.O. W. The Makers of Florence. 
The Makers of Venice. The Makers of Modern Rome. 
Crown 8vo. Three vols. Sold separately. $2.50 
each, except ‘‘Modern Rome,” $3. 

Pardoe, Julia. Louis XIV. and the Court of France 
in the 17th Century. Three vols. The Life of Marie 


de Medici, Queen of France. Three vols. The 
Court and Reign of Francis I. King of France. Three 
vols. Illustrated. 12mo. Sold separately. $1.50 
per volume. 

Ruskin. The Stones of Venice. Illustrated. 
16mo. Three vols. $1.50. 


Singleton, Esther. 
Writers. 


Rome as Described by Great 
Venice as Described by Great Writers. 


Illustrated. 8vo. Twovols. Sold separately. $1.60. 
Smith, F. Hopkinson. Gondola Days. 
Taine, H. A. Italy (Rome and Naples). Italy 
(Florence and Venice). 312mo. Two vols. Sold 
separately. $2.50 each. 


Williams, E. R. The Hill Towns of Italy. $3. 





“Save-THe-Horse’ SpavinCure. 


REG TRADE MARK 





Narraganset Rack, Picehenns: mi. 
Troy Cuemicat Co., Binghamton, N, Y.: 
I have taken bog ‘spavins off of four horses with your Save-the- 
Horse. I buy it of T. W, Rounds & Co., Providence. Have never 
yet had to ask for any money back P. JONES. 





1 cured a horse twenty-three years old of a bad bone spavin with 
your great remedy, Used the horse right along 
THEODORE JACOBUS, Glen Ridge, N 
S .00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send for 
copy, booklet and letters from business men and trainers 
on every kind of case. Permanently cures Spavin, Thorough. 
pin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, Capped Hock, Wind- 
puff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and all Lameness. No scar or loss 
ofhair. Horse ’works as usual. Dealers or Express Paid. 
Troy Chemical Company, 30 C: ial Bingh 





i a 


TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


If not satisfactory, return it and no 
questions as Daus’ Improved Tip 
Top Duplicator is the result of 25 

\ years’ experience, and is used and en- 
thousands of business 


> dorsed by 
© houses aud individuals, 100 eopies 
as from pen-written and 50 coples from 
o~ typewritten original—Clear, Clean, 


erfeet, Complete J unlicator, 


Cap vad (prints 8 $5 .00 


x13 in.). Price 



















Se Jan, black, Suen and Palen, 


KORRECT FROM EVERY STANDPOINT 








b aabe Conte If the upper breaks 
EU LUNGS 
M8 replace with a new Pair. 
5000 dealers sell them. If yours does not, we will 
Grand Free Catalog in Colors 


through before the sole 
is worn through, we will 
This label Reg.U.S Pat.Of All Burrojaps leathers 
come under this Guarantee. 
supply you, It’s easy to do so. 
Send for our 
BURT & PACKARD CO., Makers 
19 Field Street BROCKTON, MASS. 





















‘ NIXIIXO f mci I 


yatarayifatiianane NE XOX 
PEN AN AN AA ARR OA OK OR ERT S er 





GATES, ETC. Highest Grade. rd -Work Guaranteed. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue and Special Prices FREE 


Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 82 Dwiggins Ave.,* Anderson, Ind. 





Water Supply @ for Country Houses, 


THE PROBLEM SOLYED 
No elevated tank to freeze 
or Tank located in & 
cellar. Any pressure up to | 
60 lbs. The ideal fire pro- 
tection. bee for Illustrated 
Catalog 
Let our sani figure 
out your needs. 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 South Market St., Boston. 








DO YOU 
DREAD TRAVELING? 


Bear eI, 


dust, smoke 
and coal soot 
choke you? Per- 
haps you have 
asthma or catarrh 
that is aggravated by 

Moet this irritation. 
: > You can travel any- 
where, even in the most dusty 
climates, if you will wear a 
Nasalfilter. 


PRICE $2.00 


If your druggist can’t supply you, we will. 
Write for descriptive booklet and testi- 
monials from satisfied wearers. 


UNIVERSAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
430 Supply Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 








The Felix P. Daus Duplieator Co., Daus Bide, 11] John St., New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


April 2.—Sergeant Carter and his son Vincent are 
sentenced to death by a court martial at Ha- 
vana for the recent revolt. 


Mr. Roosevelt is warmly welcomed at Gibraltar. 


April 3.—Vice-Admiral Pascual Cervera, who com- 
manded the Spanish fleet in the battle of San- 
tiago, dies at Puerto Real. 


The Keats-Shelley Memorial House is opened in 
the Piazza di Spagna, in Rome. 


April 4.—The French Tariff Committee agrees to 
amendments reducing schedules in favor of the 
United States. 


Servia informs Austria of her willingness to open 
negotiations for a commercial treaty. 


Dr. Saenz Pena, of Argentina, is selected by 
Venezuela as arbitrator of the questions to be 
settled with the United States and has accepted 
the appointment. 


April 5.—Mr. Roosevelt lands at Naples and is 
warmly welcomed. 


April 6.—The French government decides to col- 
lect a duty on all balloons landing in France, 
and will hold aeronauts until they can give 
satisfactory explanations. 


Japan asks China to reconsider her proposals re- 
garding Manchuria. 





All your traveling requisites will be instantly accessible and 
in perfect condition if you use the 


| “LIKLY” Wardrobe Trunk 


HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY, Lyell Ave., Dept. F, Rochester, 





April 8.—The Mexican budget contains appro- 
priations of $4,900,000 for education and $11,- 


500,000 for irrigation. Ask your dealer, or send for 


free catalogue showing the 
most complete line of high 
N.Y. grade baggage in America. 


Domestic 





WASHINGTON | 





April 3.—It is reported in Washington that an | 
effort is to be made to have the Government 
recall $28,000,000 distributed among the States 
about three-quarters of a century ago. | 
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April 5.—The State Department is informed that | 
the ‘Nicaraguan government will make an early 
effort to settle, either by compromise or arbi- 
tration, the Emery claim. 


To 

tne MIDNIGHT SUN 
R. M.S. P,. AMAZON 10,037 TONS 

from ENGLAND to NORWAY 
July and August, 1909 

Northern Capitals of Europe 
| from Hull August 28 
|| Tours of 2 to 3 weeks $65 and upwards 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


April The Virginian Railway, constructed by | 28 Beate irae, Haw Sees 
ADH 2.— vay, s C i 
H. H. Rogers, from Norfolk, Va., to Deepwater, Sanderson & Son G. P. & F. A. 


| 
W. Va., is opened. | 
AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
By S.S. Arabic, 16,000 Tons, Oct. 16. $650 up 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE £270 UP 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
Going Abroad ? 22) ia.30. Pi 


has been newly revised and enlarged, and contains 
ill the information desired by the tourist. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. | 


FUNK & WAGNALLS ena 





The South Carolina dispensary case, involving 
the disposition of about $900,000 of funds held 
by the State Dispensary Committee, is decided 
by the United States Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington in favor of the Commission. 





GENERAL 


““Wylie Way’”’ 
in Yellowstone Park 


26th Seagee. The Wylie Company is licensed 
by the U. 8S. Government for op e rating the only 
system of permanent camps in ** Wonderland.” 

From both entrances, every day from June loth 
to Sept. lith, the “Wylie Way” is available. 

Six day tours (or longer) include every point of 
scenic interest in a leisurely and comprehensive 
manner. Each pine-embowered tent-cottage, 

framed, floored and heated; large double beds; 
spacious dining halls—the whole marked by 
cleanliness and sanitation. | Thousands of tour- 
ists annually attest its poy ularity as the natural 

way for seeing Nature’s Masterpiece. 
Beautifully illustrated handbook, upon request, 


WYLIE PERMANENT CAMPING co. 
Dept. A., Livingst 














April 5.—The Government brief is filed and argu- 
ments are begun at St. Louis in the Standard 
Oil anti-trust suit. 





April 7.—At a meeting between the hard-coal op- 
erators and mine workers at Philadelphia, the 
operators refuse all demands and submit a 
proposition to continue the present wage agree- 
ment for three years more. 





April 8.—By vote of 112 to 28 the Assembly at 
Albany sustains the adverse committee report 
on the Direct Nominations Bill. 





New York City. N. 














HOLY GRAIL TOUR TeForcigalands. cea..." E SES... om 
THROUGH EUROPE nett evens A few vacancies in a select party. JANUARY 1910 FEBRUARY 


Sail June 12, Ideal Mediterranean route, 





Perry Edwards Powell, Ph.D., founder and 
Supreme Merlin of the Knights of the Holy 
Grail, will conduct a party of young men 
and boys (12 to 30 naan aniline eed 10; 
$350. References ar red. 

PERRY ee S$ POW aie Ph. D, 


bias Ind, 
ON TRAVEL SOCIETY 
206 Beckley’ Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Robson's Old World Tours 





First-class throughout. Illustrated booklet. 
Mrs. E, A. Cheever, 28 S.WarwickBldg.,Cincinnati,O, 


TAL and... piiena with an ART 
eds bane gr with a 

Re TURE COVER E England with an ENG- 
LISH PROFESSOR. Naples to Glasgow. 
The Chautauqua Tours, Appleton, Wisconsia. 


MEDITERRANEAN “:. EUROPE 


Attractive summer tour. Sailing Siok 26th. $350 
Mrs. SHELTON, Winter Hill, Boston. Mass. 











Delightful nine weeks tour, of arnt 
leaving July Mh og 





Exclusively first-clas 
eraries mel request. 
Mrs. E. A. ROBSON, 40 Bruce Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


ITALY TO Say 


First Cabin. Rev. and M 
CH ESTER, Caldwell, N. J 
Party of six sails in June. 


EUROP and comfort. 


€@iven and required, 
MISS AMES, 





peaeive tour, 
ni ES y an Re 





Leisure 
Best of references 
Itinerary. Three months, $850. 
39 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BOYD TOURS 


THE BEST OF EUROPE 
30 Clarendon Pl., Bloomfield, N. 3, 








EXPERIENCED CHAPERONE and 
daughter with six ladies will tour Italy to 
Scotland in May orJune. Three months, 
$800. Four months, including Ireland, 
Address Box 211. LITERARY DIGEST. 
B. | EUROP 224 TOUR—AII north Europe 
including Midnight Sun and 
Russia. June to te 2. to $575 
REV. RAY ALLE Rochester, N. : a 


*‘* TOURING ABROAD? Expert chanffeur- 
machinist, desires position. University of Cal- 
ifurnia graduate, Speaks French. Best references, 

M., 2646 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Cal. 














ost Desirable Hotels of Europe— 

ia ure giving a critical discussion 

f hotels all over Eur ope. Sent upon request 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 





Our Announcement is re 


Ss 
It is not too early to perfect your plans. 
Let us write you fully of o 


our preparations. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 





French Lady (Protestant) desires engage- 
ment for summer as companion to lady going 
abroad. Opportunity to learn French. Mile. 
Hiertzeler, Berkley Institute, Bklyn., N.Y. 


ITALY TO SCOTLAND 


Select. small led by Prof. H. R. 
Brush, of Hope fis 2, Holland, Mich. will 
sail from Boston, Ju y3. Under auspices of | 
American Travel Club. Descriptive folder 
mailed on application to the above address. 








ITAL Y—SWITZERLAND and GREAT 
BRITAIN — Small select party — experi- 
enced conductor—moderate cost—fascina- 
ting itinerary 4 foaees and Se Sembee. 
Particulars of RANCE TOURS, 

157, Bridgeport, Rane 


ECENT EXPLORATIONS 

N BIBLE L s” a 

iNet cloth, 4 rhs ll roi 

book by T. Nicol, D.D. (with map), 50 
cents. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 





it 
Sovie Bost ae Gravel 


EUROPE 32°, 
JAPAN = 


$550 
ROUND THE WORLD $1450, $1875, $2100 
Itineraries on request 


206 Berkeley Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


TRAVEL ABROAD 


| Small party sailing July 3rd, from Boston. 
| Visiting taly, Switzerland, Germany, 
| France and England. Experienced Con- 
ductor. Itinerary sent on request. Address 


r| Miss Abbie R. Wyman, West Bridgewater, Mass. 




















| Woodlawn Sanitarium 


FOR EPILEPSY 
West Newton, Mass. 


A high-grade, private sanitarium exclu- 
sively for the care and treatment of EPI- 
LEP’ Terms moderate. Address cor- 
respondence to 


DR. H. W., HAMMOND, 





Med, Supt. 
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St, Moritz'Ba 


Renowned High-Alpine Health Resort, “" 


Upper 


Engadine, 


owitzerland, 


6000 FEET ABOVE SEA. 


Terminus of the world-famous Albula Railway. 





Season from June | to September 30. 


Lawn-Tennis. Golf Links. 


Routes: 





h excellent lron Minera) Waters, 
Mineral Baths, Hydrotherapy. 


For Spring and Late Season, 


Considerably. Reduced Prices. 


The Guests of the under-named Establishments are entitled to attend all Soirees, Concerts, &c., of the 4 Hotels 


(a) via Basle-Zurich-Chur-Thusis and the Albula Railway : 


Tarasp or Stilfserjoch and Bernina Pass by Diligence : 


(b) Lindan-Chur-Thusis : 


(c) via Landeck-Schuls- 


(a) by Diligence via Chiavenna-Maloje. 


Booklets and Tariff from Literary Digest Trave) Dept., 44-60 East 23d St., New York City, on receipt of stamped return envelope 
Fiotels; Kurhaus—Neues Stahlbad—Victoria—oOu Lac. 








BARTLETT’S| 
-- TOURS -- 


Have for 2% seasons given satisfac: 
tion to a select clientele because of 


their superiority, character of mem- 
bership, small parties and inclusive- 


Hess O1 price, Nineteen itineraries ) 


are offered, sailing to Mediterranean 
and Northern ports of Europe, trom 


April to August. 


Send for helpful Brochure 
“TRAVEL FREE FROM GARE” 


of interest to a)) travelers, 
BARTLETT TOURS CO. 
531 Walnut Street, Pha. 


m jhe WEDITERRANEMM | 


ses ts >i eee 


; /) The only ye it in 
the Mediterranean, 


American Ownership. 
American Management. 
American Caterer. 


s) GREECE, TURKEY, DALMATIA 


June, July and August. 
Send for illustrated Announcement, 


Bureau of University Travel 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass, 


Summer Tours to Qut of 
the Way Places 


Norway, the Midnight Sun, Russia. Sail June 17. 
July 3. Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greeve. Sail 
June, January, February. Around the World. 
Sail in September and November. 
Circulars and full information of 
H, W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House, BOSTON, MASS, 


Telephone, Haymarket 1944 


SUMMER CAMPS 


HORSEBACK TRIP FOR GIRLS through the 
VELLOWSTONE PARK AND ROCKY MOUNTAINS 














Yacht ATHENA 











A select party of girls 
and young Jadies will be 
taken ona horseback trip 
through the Yellowstone 
Park and Rocky Mountains 
during July and August 
Careful supervision and 
chaperonage; experienced 
Management, expert guides, 
comfortable equipment. 
Also permanent ranch and 
mountain camp 


Fors en addsose mmnil May Ist Chas. G. Moore, 
Willam » N. Fort Washakie, Wyo. 


The TARLETON CAMPS 


For Boys. Lake Tarleton in White Mountains. New 
Hampshire. Strictly high-class. Athletics, camp life, 

aquatics, mountaineering, hunting, fishing. Booklet, 
Loris M. Johneon, 28 Conant Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL |p 


—_ oe — = 
et re 


Ba the chiet aities, oe the mae (8 
guidance of American college men who 


now zane thorough) y- appreciate her 
greatness, a Oo can inter, tand inspire. 
The itinerary 1 is leisurely, “allowing time 


for independent Visits 10 places of interest, 


for shopping, a nd for observation ¢ of ithe life 
of the e@ among whom we 
Sail in June; return i a September. 


Rend for Announcem 
THE EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


9 Trinity Plac on, Mass. 


SOWNSDW'S. SELECT TOURS 


days. ae Gib ral ee 
Ey Fas, 13° Gr? 3 July 3, 


W, A. Johnson, 917 Madison ane Baltimore. 





ATTRACTIVE TOURS 
8ma)) Private Parties 


Leisur ravel 
June Se ekedinaomces. 


Julyi—Coaching British Isles, $475 
July 10—Mediterranean, $55). 


Several other tours. 








Select two months” 


EUROPE Summer Tour, $250 
V2 ours at lowest rates from $175 up, Britich Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 


Greece Apply NOW 
THE TEMPLE TOURS, 14- Zi momen’ St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for booklet C. })} 





MONTUS’ TOUR 
Leaving August 5. 
Early =" nec- 


PIVEN NOVY TU 


Leaves in October 
$2750. 





North Cape and Russia, May 22 


South America, September 4, $1675 


COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 


424 Boyiston Street, Boston 











Summer Vacation Tour 


Year — Small! party for Grand 
 patieery Tour—Ew rything included, 
Peron ee. conducted by Mr. Rossi. 





Dal Rush sh Through Europe, Join Mrs. 
the pointe, of interest  Cesceraly and cone 
tortebly. First. chase  Hravoling only, Write 


for illustra 
509 Eas metres bee = eae Drosley. 





EUROPE 202") THE 
cere TOUETALE ost. IDEAL | 
J. of SRAnAe, = upnertas WAY 


$250 


EUROPE comaen torre 
Furope — British Isles 


Mediterranean — Wester 
Robinson wesere. Dept. = ty ebster, Mass. 








Eoret aped ThaveLing CuauTaugua 





TEV LIMITED, conducted parties to 


World and Orient Tours. Ev erything Firat 
Class. **Old World Tourist Guide 
DE POTTER TOURS, 82 Broadway, N.¥.(20th Year) 


E IN TRAVEL. Low- 


a —— consistent 
wi 
The Kuropa Tours, 


h comfort. 

‘appieton, Wisconsin, 

WAPLES TO EDINBURGH ,' 
June 26, $470, Small Party, Leader, Pacecran 
| Best hotels, carriages and first cabin. No extras 
E VAN DEUSEN, 542 W. 124th St., N. Y. City 
FREE TRI to Europe or in America 
w))) be Biven at any time 


to an organizer of a arty. of eight. Address 
BABCOCK'S TOURS, P1137 Dee Sot, Brookiys 


Oa University Tours 
Ly {Sail April 29th, 8,S. Finland. 
oot: Mr. Rossiter Howard, 


{ Sail May 224. 8.8. Romanic. 
Enotes Dr. H. H. Powers. 
Dr. ©, L. Babcock. 


Yacht ‘‘ATHENAY’? in Mediterranean, 
Write for Announcements. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
29 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass 


“TOURS 
ABRO Ay” Secce nares 


| GEO. E. MARSTERS, 31 West 30th St., New York 
} and 298 Washington 8t., Boston, 








oe “ 








SPA 
ITA 





Before deciding on 
your European trip, 
send for our illus- 
trated d magazine, 


talaiee if 
map and much valu- 


eroued | i everything “worth ‘while. 


The re CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 





If you wish to travel in aon most coors 
able way with a few cultured people, write 


for my itineraries, 
ARRIET J. BUCK, Provincetown, Mass. 





To Rome and Toure 
PILGRIMAGES of Yrope, "May 0 


July 3, and July 8. "particulars address 


Me' uRane’s 
187 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 


Write for itineraries of the most 
attrac _ comprehensive and leis- 
C6: rely Kuropean Tours ever offered. 
IMERICAN T AVEL CLUBWilmington,De), 


A SMALL PARTY under careful chap- 
eronage is being arranged for ladies desir- 
ing to spend the summer in Europe—$970. 


Iss 8. G. TOM 
1904 Walnut Bins. Phiadeinhin Pini: 


TRAVEL-STUDY CLUB fine reparation 


al resul 
Lectures on Art, History, etc. It. oe ayia June iD 


Sept. Private. moderate, Write for plans, Dr. Fliek, 
Prof. Europ, Hist, University, Syracuse, N, Y. 

















SELECT SUMMER TOUR TO EUROPE 
Leisure, culture, comfort, economy, expert leader- 
ship, limited party. Write for particulars. 

L. A. DAVIS, D 49 Wall Street, New York City 








ARE YOU GOING ARROAD? 


Investigate Griswold’: ‘3s Eco nomical Europeun Tours. 


From $130 to $475. *‘Arabic’’, New York, July 24th. 
28 A. Shelter St, New Haven, Conn 
and aramight Son, 

n 


NORTH CAPE Moscow a Tolstoi’s 
howe; Bayreuth for Lohengrin and Par- 
sifal. The Uhantanqua Yours, App)eton, Wi», 
EUROPE jcricnce foreign travel, 
Chaperones y oung ladies abroad, Very high 


est references 
MISS_WE. 








ress 
. Murray Hill Hotel, New 
ork, or Chelsea, Atlantic City. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


28th Season. Limited Parties. Execep- 
», P| tional advantages. Dr.and Urs Howard 
o¢ 8. Paine, 148 Ridge St, Glens Fa))s,).¥. 


NAPLES TO LONDON - - 

British Isles Torr = =. 
Rerlin—Vienna—Athens—Rome—}ondon 

S. H. LONGLEY 314 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


High Grade Summer Tours 
Azores, Gibra)tar, Stay, Switzerland, 


France, Englan 
Belgium, Holland, the Bhine, Switzerland, 

France, England. 836 
First class Hotels, Prices Sheoluvely, in- 

elusive. Longer trips at higher cost. 


Full information rap 
NN 


W. DUNNING & 
102 Cenaremienall House, BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, Haymarket 1944 


WEAL EUROPEAN yous 


BOX 982-4. PITTSBURG, | 
To Parties Intending to 


Visit Europe 
United | Kingdom, Etc. 


American lady residi London, Eng.. 
is prepared to take entire charge of — 
of two to six persons on tour through 

Eu Pras countries, United Kingdom, Egypt 
and rth Afri ‘Many years experience. 

5008, 161 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mi 





-™% 
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This Trip Is Not 


Though it 3 
Alone for Si hongh ihe. 


keenest delight 
—but for a more 


Pleasure #3!" 


wonderful country--for your personal profit 
and for the educational advantages offered. 


@See Yellowstone National Park, entering through the | 
great lava arch—Gardiner 7 Sr eg NORTH COAST ¥ 


Northern Pacific R'y Vaal 


Visit the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle, y 1- 
Oct, 16; take in the Portland Rose Festival, June 7-12, and later 
the National Irrigation Congress at Spokane, Aug. 9- 14. See the 
ts in_and around Tacoma: Rainier National Park and 
Paradise Valley reached by auto or rail, June 1 to October 1. 











@Above all--learn of the marvelous productivity and resources 
of the Pacific N. Worthwest-—-see the States that lead in 5; a 
tural development, in fruit growing, in stock raising. May be 


you will decide as many have that here is the future home for 
you--at least investigate. 


hg today for full particulars of the low summer tourist 
ares, the splendid train service of the Northern Pacific and the 


various places and events of interest. Address 
A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, 130 Northern 


Pacific Building, ST. PADL, MINN. 


y AND SPITZBERGEN “The Scenic Highway 
\y TEN CRUISES Fertuac 


Pe should appeal to the tourist, 


to those in search of health, to 


those on pleasure bent. leaving my f 5K: ) 
< 


Hamburg during Es | - 
s\one 
i JUNE, JULY and AUGUST P VY ow. Por 





om on luxuriously appointed twin-screw ~ » 
ace excursion steamers. These floating 
= hotels are hited with every modem ap- 
Oe pliance, assuring the traveler comfort, 


gh safety and pleasure, 


The cruises vary in duration from 14 to 25 days, and 


=e cost $62.50 and upward. 





uT Excellent connections from America by our splendid 
cep- transatlantic service. 

4 
Y Let us pase you our new I apt 


set Summer Holiday at the Top wie 
5O World,”’ containing full particulars. 


50) HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE 


ee 41-45 Broadway, New York 
eu Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco 








— SUMMER TW conFons OF AN ATLANTIC 


— FLYER CC OMBINED W! WITH THE | THE DIS. 
RS CRUISES AN ENGLISH COUNTRY MANSION 
PA. Yacht ‘‘VECTIS” 


amas May 21, Naples, Tunis, Lisbon, etc. 
Jaly 29 and Aug. 2, The Norwegian Fiords. 


July 1, Spitzbergen and North Cape. 


) e New Twin Screw Gtoamer <* MALWA,”°? 12,000 t 








May 20, Ma deira, The Azores. July 8, The ‘Nostberss 

Capitals, Aug, 7, Sweden, Denmark, Russia. Canoe in innumerable channels and — among green islands—fish, bathe—five on and in the water 
f Fall information and descriptive pamphlets from and on shore play gol pos co 
oa L. J. GARCEY, Agent 
— 201 With Avenee, sidan naa Maskoka Lakes, Canada 
egypt Less than a nae journey rey ny Anmerican cities, via Niagara Falls, Detroit, Chicago. Solid 
ooe'e SLIP IT INTO YOUR TRUNK fraine from Buff nd Toronto. odern hotels set in fragrant pines afford splendid service. Hay fever 

“Parisians Out of Doors” G. W. VAUX, “QT Mezchants Loan & Trast Bldg., Chicago —_—-E,. H. BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Boston 
By F. BERKELEY Suir F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York W. ROBINSON, D08 Park Bldg., Pittsburg 


The author pictures every form o: 
in and about the capital of the wait s cs With numer- 
ous drawings and photograp’\s by the author and a water- 
color frontispiece by F. Hopki.son Smith. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
net. Funk k oe — Company, New York and London. 





W. E. DAVIS, Passenger. Traffic Manager G. T. BELL, Genera) Parsonger and Ticket Agent 
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Bes Blue Grass Region 


of Loudoun ;no better farm in thecounty; 
300 acres of the finest Jand; large stone 


house and good farm buildings. Beauti- 
ful country, excellent neighborhood, 


convenient to Washington, 
CLAUDE G. STEPHENSON 
Virginia Properties, Herndon, Va, 








EXCELLENT COLONIZATION 
PROPOSITION 


For sale, 50,000 acres in Sumter County, 
wipe; all reasonably sso meg a inter- 
rsed farmers owning individual 
parcels, “Healthy and mild climate year 
round. Land consists of pine, hammock, 
and bayheads, all suitable for citrus fruits 
and vegetables, which net hundreds of dol- 
lars per acre. Traversed by 2 railways, 2 
rivers, drainage, navigable waterwa‘s. 
Timber has been cut. rice $1.50 per acre. 
Thoroly mapped. Address Industrial Dept. 
Seaboard Air Line, ortsmouth, ¥ 


FOR A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 
490 acres in the booming Piedmont Section. 
Population doubled since 1902. Re 
increasing. Let me tell you about it. 

W.S. Yhester, 8. C. | 


50 IMPROVED FARMS 
for sale, from —— to Texas. Cash or | 
or terme ~bar, 








alty values | 


WHY NOT BUY 
A Home in the Sunny South ? 


250 acres of Jand, one-half cleared and 
ditched, other half j rowing timber. Two 
five-room houses. ere: Jand in limit 
of Village of. pe . Close to 
Depot, trunk line Railroad mi midst besttrack- 
ing land in the South. Climate excellent. 

ees on. ric 
CPI ‘eC CURRIE Clarkton, N.C. 








ADIRONDACK camps and cot- 
tages for rent or sale anywhere 
in the Adirondacks. Apply to 
William F. Roberts, Real Estate 

ffice, Saranac Lake, New York 











SAN DIEGO, CAL. most equable elieante 
in the world. Finest harbor Popu- 
lation doubled in 4 years. Soen.3 a.) cheap- 
ost water in State. Write J.S. MILus, Sec, 


rgain 
ALL, 501-2 City Bank, Mobile, Ala. | Chamber of Commerce for free Ill. Booklet. 


FARM FOR SALE 


To Settle an Estate 
90 acres, between Wallingford and Meriden, 
Conn. Modern10 room house. Large barn, 
silo; arranged for dairy farm. Horse 
stable, 7 stalls. Ice and hen houses, work- 
shop and sheds, uildings in go con- 
seoore running water to house a barn. 
bout 100 choice a = trees, some pears- 
ase sma)) fruits. Near R. R. Station, tro}- 
ley, school, ch hurchea, § stores, and 
Apply to WILLIA 
istrator, W. ted eur 


TO RENT Comfortably Farnished House 
Wilton, Conn. 

50 miles from New York; ten rooms and 
bath; independent supply of pure well 
water ; spacious grounds ; outbuildings for 
Saas = ae or automobiles; located on 

high gi . about woven minutes’ walk 
from station, Photog eh to be seen at the 
office of JAMES D. FES ENDEN, Attorney, 
Empire Bldg, 71 Broadway, New York Gity. 

Particulars address 

Wilton, Conn. 


a post-office, 
Admin- 





F. COMSTCCE 


Virginia » Stock Farm 


One mile from city of Charlottesville, seat 
of University of V a. Three hours from 
Washington, D.C. 209acres,well watered; 
fertile soil. Adapted to grass, corn, wheat, 
oats, fruit. % mile track on place. Apply to 


Mrs. Kate Farish, Charlottesville, Va. 
SUMMER HOME 


IN +p ) aaamaad MAINE, FOR SALE 
BOX LITERARY DIGEST 








SUMMER ESTATE, _ 
Kenne bunkport For Sale 


Mai or Rental 
emer on . the most desirable and attract. 
int, Sea on three sides, fine view and 


pa breezes. Seven rooms, tive 

ony and two on third Livin ng bend sah ond 
ng room, dining room, pantry, bath rc 0m 

and all modern conveniences. Addres: 


MAINE, Box 28, Literary Digest, 
OREGON FRUIT LAN DS 


Upon receipt of four conte in stamps to 
cover postage, we will mail ite any address 
an n artistically gotte mn ap S00, klet ‘oF views of 

ers taken in the 
famous W Wiltiamette Valley, near ‘Oreswe \\ 
Land Qounty. ty. Oregon, Ade Address Dep’t “L.D," 


ED 
633 Paine Bide. Mi ammo’ Minn. 
TO, RENT. FURNISHED, Sune tt to 
jimkon xem iS wate a eight acr f 
eS 0 
artially wooded grounds and overlooking 
Jroton ake at at Katonah. Commuting dis. 
ew : 


tance from 'erms reasonable. 
PAUL H. LOIZEAUX, 2304th Ave., New York, 











Near Stevenson Mill, Tamworth, N.H 

Furnished house wit ason. nt 
also furnished Faas Oo gIDS Glorious moun- 
tain country. ©. G. HOAG, Haverford, Pa, 





FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND for busi- 
ness, pleasure or investment: $300 to $50,000. 
Circular free. Dept. 27, P. F. Leland, 113 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 











Classified Columns 








Classified Columns 








Rate for advertisements under this heading 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


75 cents per line | Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


HELP WANTED 





PATENTS SECURED or fee —— 


ability. 

INVENT, with valuable List of PEzentions. 
Wanted sent free. NE ON DOL.- 
LARS offered for one rated ae rt 000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress: sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Co.. 7. * Washington. 


PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT 
Your Idea! 2 Books free: ‘Fortunes in 
Patonte— What and How ‘to Invent"’; 84- 

nage Guide Book Fr earch of the 

‘at, Off. —— E E. “VROO} MAN, 


106 F 8 Washington, D.C, 


PATE N T SENSE and Patents that Protect 

yield our clients enormous profits. Write 
us for PROOF. Inventors lose millions 
through worthless patents. R. 8. & A. 
Lacey, Dep ashington, D. C., Estab. 1869. 
MASON, ie & LAWRENCE, Pat- 
ent Lawyers, Washington, D. C., Box W 
Established 47 years. Best references. Terms 
moderate. Illustrated booklet free. Be care- 
ful in selecting an attorney. Write us. 


x NEW YORK OITy LAWYER, genera} 
practise, all fighe investigations, 15 years’ 
ape ae hest references is JOHN 
HEN FREESE, 47 West ‘Sth Street. 
HENEY Square, New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL 


TE. geet WANTED for i acific Coast 
states. Fu details free from Paciflc 
Teachers’ Aeanen, Phelan Bldg.. San Fran- 
cisco, or Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
FOR THE HOME 
VIRGINIA COUNTRY CURED HAMS, 
one year old 4 lbs.) 2c. per lb. 


(8 1 
REST. HOME FARM 
PURCELLVILLE, VIRGINIA. 























BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS HOW | 
you can secure the actual working plan 
the money-making systems, schemes and 
short cuts of 112 great, big, business men— 

ost your 
i hy not mcite now? } 
SYST EM, ‘Seon 965 


151-153 W. abash Ave., Chicago. 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS. 
Order Business at home; devote whole or 
spare time. We tell you how. Very wee 
profit. Everything furnished. No cat 
outfic proposition. for ‘*Starter,’’ ed 
particulars, vrite D. KRUEGER CO.. 


55 Washington St., 


Start Mail 





Permanent Income made by selling our 
Identification Insurance Oredentials. Lib- 
eral Commissions. Virgin territory open 
ws you. Write today. Pontiac Insurance 


Agency, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





CHASED. 
Circulars free. Wm Rhodes, ' Life Ins. | 
Lawyer, 1429 Williamson ‘Bidg.. Cleveland, O. 





Ww ANTED — Agency for an Kastern factory 
covering Te: m now sere ling and i 
close touch with that tra 


H. HARDY BURGESS, ‘Seymour, Texas. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in, enlargements for 
ibe with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing 3 ont Enlarging. Re penlar rice list 2c 

OBT. L. JOHNS 
Expert Photo Finishing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Chicago, i). | 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES PUR- 
I pay ~~ thati the Companies. | 


| 
TO BE KNOWN AS A WRITER, your 
work must come before editors in an orig- 
a and impressive manner. This is done 
“T.P.”’, copy of which, with particulars 
of foe Only renga ** will be mailed for 
o-cent st y OPICAL 
| | PRESS, Tribune ? puilding, New York. 





BOOK MANUSORIPTS REVISED AND 

| PESOED WITH PU HEE: S. Write 
LITERARY BURKA 

| 64 Fort Green Place. a? a. Y. 


ORIGINAL POEMS ‘WANTED, with or 
| without music, for new Song book, Also 


N. ©. 





Short Stories with mora) 
|) Rev. W. L. PRICE, Newport, 





THE BUREAU OF RESEARCH, New 

Albany, Ind., gathers material for Orations, 

| Debates, Lectures, Essays, gives literary 
| advice and criticism, looks up ancestors, 





UTHORS SEEKING A PUBLISHER 
| should communicate with the 

COCHRANE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

| 451 Tribune Building, New York City 


FOR MEN 


FREE TRIAL HAVANA CIGARS, hand 
made, direct from Cuban operated factory 
here, where climate and labor are best. 
Write, with business card or reference, | for 
fifty , prepaid. Smoke ten. nen remit $2.50, 
or return cigars. GONZALEZ CO. 

Box No, 2 Pensacola, Fla, 











ALL MAKES OF SAFETY RAZOR blades, 

resharpened for 24 cents. Try it today, 

Send 4 blades and i cents and we will show 
NEDGE CO., 


KE 
809 ) Keenedge Bld Chicago. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT WILL WRITE 
TEN ARTICLES ABOUT HIS AFRICAN 
TRIP FOR SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 

Great chance for agents—liberal cash 
commissions and additional prizes. For 
particulars, write at o 

Address Desk 4, Scribner’ 8 Magazine. 


155 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


AGENTS. My SANITARY COFFEE MAKER 
produces pure. sweet coffee, needs no set- 
ee. and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and healt Se wife buys; atsight: 
new invention. Sen size, post- 


paid, Dr, Lyons, 190 Day "Street, Pekin, Ill. 








WE OFFE XCELLENT TERMS AND 
ExCLUSIVE gcenrttory age oon cepable 
representing us. e Sun yoourvrs 
is. the standard at its field. SUN TYPE- 

WRITER CO., 317 Broadway. New York. 





Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks. Salary #800 
to #1600. Examinations everywhere May 15th. 
Common education sufficient. Candidates 
prepared free, Write immediately. Frank- 
Jin Institute, Dept. D 68, Rochester, N. Y. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC RAM 
pumps water by water power—no attention 
—no expense—2 feet ig 1 Foros ro hg 
feet, etc. Guarantee lata 

RFE RaM Co., 2197 Trinity Bide New York. 











SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 


BURT'S SUPERB DAHLIAS—Grand Prize 
at St. Louis. Gold Medal at Buffal 0. 
Kinds (my selection) $1. atalogu 

H. F. BURT, ” ‘Taunton, Mase 











broad as the nation. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


HAVE YOU A FIRST CLASS FARM FOR SALE? 


A rich, fertile tract of land with well constructed buildings ? 

The 200,000 men of means who subscribe for this magazine, have always been unusually re- 
sponsive to the announcements of farms which have appeared in our Real Estate Department. 

Send us a description of your place and let us submit attractive advertising copy for your approval. 

And be sure to include in your description, the number of rooms in the house, the number and 
kind of outbuildings, how the farm is watered and fenced, and how far it is from the railroad station. 
Most important of all, tell us what crops you raise and how heavy they are. 

We can open up at a very limited cost, a field for the sale of high-class country property which is as 
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